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LADY BYRON. 


FROM THE BYRON GALLERY. 


Lorp Brrov, in September 1814, in a letter to 
Mr. Moore, thus announces his coming marriage : 
“Tam going to be married —that is, I am ac- 
cepted. My mother of the Gracchi (that are to 
be) you will think too straight-laced for me, 
although the paragon of only children, and in- 
vested with golden opinions of all sorts of men, 
and full of most blest conditions as Desdemona 
herself: Miss Milbank is the lady.” 

In this spasmodic jesting vein did he announce 
his inauspicious wedding. 

Towards the end of the first year of his union, 
his pecuniary difficulties became most oppressive ; 
indeed, to such an extent, that he contemplated 
the sale of his library, to relieve himself from 
some temporary pressure. 

In the midst of this trouble, his daughter was 
born, 10th December 1815, and was christened 
Augusta Ada. 

When she was scarcely three months old, the 
unhappy poet announced, in a letter to Mr. 
Moore, that he was on the point of separating 
from his wife. 

So many absurd causes have been mentioned 
as the reason for this separation, that the public 
will scarcely be satisfied with the common-sense 
solution of the mystery, which simply lay in the 
total difference of habits in the two parties. One 
was wayward, impulsive and licentious; the 
other was cold, correct, and highly moral. What 
need be added to these fruitful elements of dis- 
cord? In addition there was the irritating fact 
of poverty ! 

Whatever were the real causes, no sooner was 
the fact ascertained, than a most vindictive 
clamor was raised against the former idol of 
popular applause. He who had for two years 
been the lion of society, became now a monster, 
that ought to be hunted down to the very death. 
How keenly Byron must have felt this change no 
pen can describe. At first he reeled beneath the 
torrent of invective; but calling his pride and 
his genius to back him, he boldly rushed to the 
conflict, and resolved to fight it out ; not, however, 
before he had, in a moment of weakness, written 
some lackadaisical verses to his wife, and some 
malignant ones to her nurse. These were un- 
worthy a man of his genius. When these two 
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domestic poems appeared, the rupture was com- 
plete. So completely was the public tide against 
him, that his recognition in public was considered 
almost infamous. 

Stung with this universal execration, the great 
poet resolved to abandon his country forever, 
and he sailed for Ostend. That the full humilia- 
tion of his heart may be understood, we quote 
from Moore the following painful paragraph : 

“ The circumstances under which Lord Byron 
now took leave of England were such as, in the 
case of any ordinary person, could not be con- 
sidered otherwise than disastrous and humiliat- 
ing. He had, in the course of one short year, 
gone through every variety of domestic misery, 
had seen his hearth eight or nine times profaned 
by the visitations of the law, and been only saved 
from a prisou by the privileges of his rank; and 
he had alienated from him the affections of his 
wife.” 

* * * * * * 

Turning over the correspondence of Byron, we 
come to a very interesting letter, addressed by 
him to Lady Byron, in which he acknowledges the 
receipt of a lock of Ada’s hair, which he says 
“is very soft and pretty, and nearly as dark al- 
ready as inine was at twelve years of age.” “I 
also thank you for the inscription of the date 
and name, and I will tell you why —I believe 
that they are the only two or three words of your 
handwriting in my possession ; for your letters I 
returned ; and except the two words, or rather 
the one word, ‘ Household,’ written twice in an 
old account book, I have no other.” 

“Fletcher, his old and attached valet, said 
‘Lady Byron was the only woman I ever knew 
who could not manage my master. ‘Ihe fact is, 
she would not mect him half way: she would 
not take auy trouble to conciliate or soothe one 
of the mos: singular beings that ever lived. Had 
she been a fool and unable to appreciate his 
genins, it would have been another matter; but 
she was an eminently intellectual woman, and 
fully equal to an estimate of her husband’s powers 
of mind. She knew his nature pretty well when 
she married him, and there was no excuse for 
her refusing to make some sacrifices for one she 
had sworn to love, honor and obey.’” 
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We have no desire to utter a disrespectful 
word of Lady Byron. We leave to her all the 


HINT AND HYPOTHESIS. 


him into that abyss of debauchery, which she 
must have known would follow upon her repudia- 


merits of the utmost prudence, and the coldest! tion of him. 


propriety ; but a woman who had married a man 
like Byron, with her eyes open, at her mature 
age, should have thought it her duty to make 
some sacrifices, and many efforts, ere she threw 


[In the Living Age of next week we shall give 
a portrait, and some account of, one of the other 
women of whom Fletcher spake.] 





From Punch. 
HINT AND HYPOTHESIS. 


Suprosr a young foreigner crosses the sea, 
In a vessel with Mammon not quite overladen, 
And, coming to England, the good luck hath he 
‘To win the kind heart of a true English maiden. 


Suppose that her hand goes the way of her heart, 
And friends who have loved her from childhood 
right dearly, 
Settle, gladly, on him, from all charges apart, 
An income — we'll say thirty thousand pounds 
yearly. 


Suppose they invite him to banquet and /ée, 
Exhibition, review —every sight you can men- 
tion ; 
Present him with jewels, and pictures, and plate, 
And load him, in fact, with all kinds of atten- 
tion. : 


Suppose that they take him to lay a first stone, 
And are eager to offer him trowel and hammer; 
And when he makes speeches, they honor the tone, 
Applaud the good sense, and forget the bad 
grammar. 


Suppose all is done that the best friends can do, 

From punctilious politeness to punctual pay- 
day, 

In part, that he pleased them all round at first 
view, 

In part for the love which they bear to his Lady. 


Now, suppose that his wife has a trust of her own, 
Conferred by her Guardian, not much of a 
burden, 
Responsible though, to that Guardian alone, 
Like the place Mr. Jarnpyce bestowed on 
Dame Durpen. 


That so wisely and well she administers rule, 
Understanding her work, both in letter and 
spirit, 
That her Guardian (suppose that his name is 
Jonn Butt) 
Would floor the best man who should question 
her merit. 


Now, if her young spouse, who has drawn such a 
prize, 
Behaves like a trump the first years of their 
union, 
And even takes pains by a graceful device, 
To bring her and her neighbors in closer com- 
munion. 





If he joins, like a man, in the sports of her 
friends, 
Goes shooting, and fishing, and hunting, and 
yachting, 
And comes out so well that the prejudice ends, 
That foreigners can’t help intriguing and plot- 
ting. 


What a favorite he grows with the high and the 


ow, 
(With person, and sense, and accomplishment 
gifted) 
But suppose that—talked over by people we 
know — 
He lets us observe that his tactics are shifted. 


That he meddles in matters which one might 
believe 
His former good taste would enjoin his es- 
chewing, 
While, concerning some others, he ought to per- 
ceive 
A graver objection to do what he’s doing. 


That he talks to his wife on her Guardian’s 
concerns, 
Over which she should have unrestricted do- 
minion, 
And is oftentimes greatly displeased when he 
learns 
She has done any business without his opinion. 


That when she’s disposed, at the urgent desire 
Of her Guardian, to order some hostile pro- 
ceedings, 
He seeks tu dissuade her because it appears 
Some friends of his own wish to settle the 
pleadings. 


That he’s losing the name he so quickly o_o 


By a gentleman’s highminded scorn of dis- 
guises, 
Giving up the frank bearing old Butt so ad- 
mired, 
For mysteries the hearty old fellow despises. 


ome all this — or a portion at least — 

Mr. Punch, who knows neither to fear nor to 
flatter, e 
Believes that the wind will set strong from the 

East 
The day Jonny Butt Jarnpycr gets wind of 
the matter. 





PROFESSOR 


From the Eclectic Review. 


Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By Pro- 
fessor Wilson. Blackwood: Edinburgh and 
London. 


Proressor WI1s0y, it is generally under- 
stood, is now retired forever trom public life ; 
it is feared also from the full exercise and 
command of his brilliant faculties. He is lying 
on the verge of the western horizon, a great 
but troubled sun, shining amid rainy clouds, and 
ere the luminary pass away, and while yet he 
hangs “low but mighty still,” we are tempted 
to utter at once our admiration of his splen- 
dor, and our sorrow over his anticipated de- 
parture. 

In our recent paper on Alexander Smith, 
we said that there was something exceedingly 
sweet and solemn in the emotions with which 
we watch the uprise of a new and true poet. 
And we now add, that there is something ex- 
ceedingly sad and solemn in the emotions with 
which we regard the downgoing of a great 
bard. We have analogies with which to com- 
pare the first of these events, such as the one 
we have selected, that of the appearance of a 
new star in the heavens, but we have no anal- 
ogy for the last. For we have never yet seen 
a star or sun setting for ever. We have seen 
the orb trembling at the gates of the west, and 
dipping reluctantly into the ocean; but we 
knew that he was to appear again, and take his 
appointed place in the firmament, and _ this 
forbade all sadness, except such as is always 
interwoven with the feeling of the sublime. 
But were the nations authentically apprized 
that on a certain evening the sun was to go 
down to rise no more, what straining of eyes, 
and heaving of hearts, and shedding of tears, 
would there be; what climbing of loftiest 
mountains to get the last look of his beams; 
what a shriek, loud and deep, would arise when 
the latest ray had disappeared ; how many 
would, in despair and misery, share in the 
death of their luminary; what a “ horror of 
great darkness” would sink over the earth 
when he had departed; and how would that 
horror be increased and aggravated by the 
appearance of the stars, 


“Distinct but distant, clear but ah, how cold,” 


which in vain come forth to gild the gloom and 
supply the lack of the dead King of glory! 
With some such emotions as are suggested by 
this impossible supposition do men witness the 


departure of a great genius. is immortality 
they may firmly believe in, but what is it to 
them? He has gone they know, to other spheres, 
but has ceased to be a source of light, and 
warmth, and cheerful genial influence to theirs 
for ever and ever. Just as his life alone has 
deserved the name of Life, native, exuberant, 
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overflowing life, so his death alone is worthy 
of the name, the blank, total, terrible name of 
Death. The place of the majority of men 
can easily be supplied, nay, is never left empty, 
but his cannot be filled up in secula seculorum. 
Hence men are disposed, with the ancient 
poets, to accuse the heavens of envy in remov- 
ing the great spirit from among them, or to 
say with a modern : 


“ They surely have no need of you 
In the place where you are going ; 
Earth hath its angels, all too few, 
While heaven is overflowing.” 


But the grief becomes still more absolute 
and hopeless when the departing great one is 
the last representative of a giant race, the last 
monarch in a mighty dynasty of mind. Then 
there seem to die over again in him all his intel- 
lectual kindred. Then, too, the thought arises, 
who is to succeed, and, in the shadow of' his 
death-bed, youthful genius appears for a time 
dwindled into insignificance, and we would 
willingly pour out all the poetry of the young 
age as a libation to Nemesis to save him from 
his doom. Some feelings like these, at least, 
are crossing our minds as we think of Wilson’s 
present melancholy position and prospects, 
and as we remember that if not the very last, 
he is one of the last of those mighty men of 
valor, the Coleridges, Wordsworths, Byrons, 
Campbells, Shelleys, Cannings, Peels, Jeffreys, 
Moores, ete., ete., ete., who cast such a lustre 
upon the literature and oratory of the begin- 
ning of this century, and who have dropped 
away, star by star, till now there survive of 
their number only Brougham, Leigh Hunt, 
De Quincey, Rogers, Lockhart, Croly, and 
CuristTOPHER Nortu, and some of these, 
too, are dying as we thus write. Truly says 
the poet — 

“Tt is a woe too deep for tears, when all 

Is reft at once; when some surpassing spirit, 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans, 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 

Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave, that are not as they were.” 


We desire to speak of Wilson with as much 
impartiality and freedom as though he were 
dead, and shall consider his personal appear- 
ance and history; his genius in its native 
powers and aptitudes; his achievements as a 
critic, humorist, writer of fiction, professor, 
and poet; his relation to the age ; his influence 
on his country; and the principal defects in 
his genius, history, and character. 

We must first of all look at that magnificent 
presence of his, which ever haunts us and all 
who have ever seen it,as we think of him. In 





the case of many the body seems to belong to 
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the mind ; in Wilson the mind seemed to belong 
to the body. You were almost tempted to be- 
lieve in materialism as you saw him walking 
through the street, or entering his class-room, 
so intensely did the body seem alive, so much 
did it appear to ray out meaning, motion, and 
power, from the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot. You thought, at other times, of 
the first Adam, the stately man of red clay 
rising from the hand of the Almighty potter. 
Larger and taller men we have seen; figures 
more artistically framed we have seen; faces 
more chastely chiselled, and “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” are not un- 
common, but the power and peculiarity of 
Wilson lay in the combination of all those 

ualities which go to constitute a perfect man. 

here was his stature, about six feet two 
inches. There were his erect port and stately 
tread. There was his broad and brawny chest. 
There was a brow lofty, round, and broad. 
There were eyes, literall flames of fire when 
roused, and which, like Chatterton’s, rolled at 
times as though they would have burned their 
sockets. There were a nose, chin, and mouth, 
expressing by turns firmest determination, ex- 
quisite feeling, laughing humor, and fiery rage. 
And flowing round his temples, but not be- 
neath his broad shoulders, were locks of the 
true Celtic yellow, reminding you of the mane 
worn by the ancient bison in the Deu-Caledo- 
nian forests. “ You are a man,” said Napoleon, 
when he first saw Goethe. Similar exclama- 
tions were often uttered by strangers as they 
unexpectedly encountered Wilson in the 
streets. Johnson said that you could not con- 
verse five minutes with Burke under a shed 
without saying, “This is an extraordinary 
being.” But in Wilson’s case there was no 
need for his uttering a single word; his face, 
his eye, his port, his chest, all united in silently 
shining out the tidings—“ This is an extra- 
ordinary man.” 

We will not deny that there was about him 
— about his look, his hair, his dress and ges- 
ture— much that seemed outré and savage, 
and which made some hypercritics talk of him 
as a “ splendid beast, a cross between the eagle, 
the lion, and the man.” Yo saw, at least, one 
who had been much among the woods, and 
much among the wild beasts, who, like Peter 
Bell, had often 


“ Set his face against the sky 
On mountains and on lonely moors,” 


who had slept for nights among the heather, 
who had bathed in midnight lakes, and shouted 
from the top of midnight hills, and robbed 

es’ eyries, and made snow-men, and wooed 
solitude as a bride ; and yet, withal, there was 
—- in his a which showed the 
scholar, the gentleman, the man of the world, 
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and even the wag, and if you presumed on his 
oddity, and sought to treat him as a simpleton, 
or a semi-maniac, he could resent the presump- 
tion by throwing at you a word which withered 
you to the bone, or darting at you a glance 
which shrivelled you up into remorse and in- 
significance. 

We have seen him and heard him in man 
of his aspects and moods, and shall try to rec: 
some of them to our view, for the sake of our 
readers. We have seen him entering Black- 
wood’s shop, with the tread of a giant, a tread 
that shook the very boards, the very books, 
the very shelves, the very shop-boys, although 
accustomed to his presence. We have seen 
him in the street, or in the parliament-house, 
or in the Exhibition, surrounded three deep 
by acquaintances, male and female, whom he 
was keeping in a roar of laughter, or, occasion- 
ally hushing into a little eddy of silence, which 
seemed startling amid the torrent of noisy life 
which was rushing around. We have watched 
him followed at noonday, through long streets, 
by enthusiasts and strangers, who hung upon 
his steps, and did “far off his skirts adore.” 
We have seen him monstrari digito a thousand 
times, ay, and by digits that shook with awe as 
they pointed! We have heard him, in the 
Assembly-rooms, speaking on the genius of 
Scott, a little after the death of the wizard, 
and in the tremble of his deep voice could 
read his sorrow for the personal loss, as well 
as his enthusiasin for the universal genius. We 
have heard him in his class-room, in those wild 
and wailing cadences, which no description can 
adequately re-echo, in those long, deep-drawn, 
slowly expiring sounds which now resembled 
the moanings of a forsaken cataract, and now 
seemed to come hoarse and hollow from the 
chambers of the thunder, advocating the im- 
mortality of the soul, describing Caesar weep- 
ing at the grave of Alexander, repeating with 
an energy which might have raised the dead, 
Scott’s lines on the landing of the British in 
Portugal, and discovering the secret springs 
of laughter, beauty, sublimity, and terror, to 
audiences whom he melted, electrified, sub- 
dued, solemnized, exploded into mirth or 
awed into silence at his pleasure. And never 
can we forget the last time we heard, or ever 
hope to hear, those eloquent li It was in 
Strling, where, addressing a large popular 
assembly, he threw his soul amid them, like a 
strong swimmer in a full-lipped sea, touched 
by turns their every ion, and at last, by 
the simple words, rendered more ap by 
the —- the spot, ‘‘ One bloody sum- 
mer day at Bannockburn,” raised them all to 
their feet in one storm of uncontrollable en- 
thusiasm. A celebrated professor was present. 
He had never seen Wilson before. He was 


fascinated by his appearance, and struck es- 
pecially by his eye. “That eye, that eye,” he 
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continued to mutter. It was certainly an 
extraordinary eye. Now it glittered like a 
sharp sunlit sword, now it assumed a dewy 
expression of the slyest humor, now it swam 
in tears, now it became dim and deep under 
some vast vision of grandeur which had come 
across it, now it seemed searching every heart 
among his hearers, and now it ap red to 
retire and communicate directly with his own. 
And woe to those against whom it threw out 
the quick flashing lightning of his wrath! It 
was then Coeur De Lion, in the “ Talisman,” 
with his hand and foot advanced to defend the 
insulted banner of England. 

Indeed, we marvel that no critic hitherto 
has noticed the striking similitude between 
Wilson and Scott's portraiture of Richard the 
Lion-hearted. We are almost inclined to be- 
lieve that Sir Walter had him in his eye. Ma- 
ny of their qualities are the same. The same 
leonine courage and nobility of nature,—the 
same fierce and ungovernable passions, — the 
same high and generous —_ — the same 
love of adventure and frolic,—the same 
taste for bouts of pleasure and for humble so- 
ciety, —the same love of song and music, — 
the same imprudence and improvidence,— the 
same power of concentrating the passions of 
hot hearts and amorous inclinations upon their 
wives, and the same personal appearance in 
complexion, strength and stature, to the very 
letter, distinguish the fictitious and the real 
character ; for of course we do not confound 
the Richard of “Ivanhoe” and the “ Talis- 
man” with the Richard of history. Neither 
Richard nor Christopher was always a hero. 
The former enjoyed the humors of Friar Tuck 
as heartily as he did the minstrelsy of Blondel ; 
and our lion-hearted Laker could be as much 
at home among gypsies and smugglers as ever 
he was with Wordsworth and Co eridge. The 
Shaksperian width of his sympathies propel- 
led him into all the queer nooks and corners 
of human life, as well as into all its altitudes 
and ideal depths. His motto was “ Nihil hu- 
mani alienum puto.” His life has been a most 
romantic one, and yet almost entirely free 
from that immorality which generally tinges 
careless and romantic lives. —Enormous false- 
hoods have been told and believed about his 
habits. We will not say that he was a total 
abstainer all his life, although for a large por- 
tion of his latter career, he acted rigidly up- 
on the principle, and could do so at all tinies 
when he chose. But the Noctes Ambrosiane 
were not altogether fictitious. He enjoyed 
= cheer with all the gusto of a strong and 

ealthy man. We saw him once gloryin 
over a turkey which he called “ the Queen o 
Turkeys.” He never, we believe, drank by 
himself, but in company he was often some- 
what convivial. His great delight, however, 
was not in the wine, but in the excitement of 
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the society. In search of this he encountered 
the strangest adventures, and had intercourse 
with all sorts of odd characters. He is said to 
have resided once for three months in the 
back-shop of a Highland blacksmith, spending 
his days in strolling through the hills, and his 
evenings in writing poetry, and on one occa- 
sion to have wagered with the smith, who was 
a character, that he would run up a lofty 
mountain before the door without pausing for 
breath, and won the wager. A thousand sim- 
ilar stories are afloat about his following his 
late amiable lady, under the disguise of a wai- 
ter, to various inns at the lakes, till an eclair- 
cissement took place, through her father noti- 
cing that in every inn during their progress 
the waiter was the same, and demanding an 
explanation, when Wilson revealed himself, 
and was permitted to pay his addresses in 
form; about him and his wife, the summer af- 
ter marriage, journeying through the whole 
Highlands on foot; his projecting a tour to 
the interior of Africa, and being with difficulty 
withheld from the undertaking ; — about his 
spending a number of months in a gypsy en- 
campment; his praying aloud, in his enthusi- 
asm, as he passed, on an autumn morning, 
while the mist was melting into glory, from 
St. Mary’s Loch to Moffat; his practice of 
howling out his poetry as he was inscribing it 
upon the page, to the admiration and —— 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, who, when near him 
on these occasions, and writing poetry too, al- 
ways threw down his pen when he heard 
Christopher beginning thus to sing and “sound 
on his dim and perilous way ;” his custom of 
shutting himself up and allowing his beard to 
grow while employed on his articles or pas 
the fervid fury and miraculous — with which 
he composed, nothing beside him in general 
but his inkhorn and a teapot or a series of so- 
da-water bottles; his writing in a week now 
the greater part of a number of “ Blackwood,” 
and now his entire essay on Burns; his pur- 
suing a bull with a pitchfork, on horseback, 
through the midnight ; about his visiting stills, 
boating, leaping, shooting cats, birds, and wild 
deer, driving hearses, ete. ete. ete. Some of 
these stories we suspect to be false, others we 
know to be true, and a large proportion we 
may rank as doubtful. But who shall put an 
end to all dubiety, and stop the circulation 
of all unfounded rumors, by writing an authen- 
tic and minute account of this strange man’s 
history ? And who shall paint that stream of 
conversation which broke from his lips? His 
talk was not an art or acquirement, still less a 
trick or a knack, still less an effort or a dogma- 
tism; it was the irresistible overflow of a full 
and fiery soul, now wild, now witty, now pa- 
thetic, now fierce, now anecdotical, and now 
descriptive, but always free, easy, unaffected, 
rich and powerful. We are inclined to rank 
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Wilson, as next to Burns, the greatest conver-| 
ser Scotland, perhaps Britain has ever pro-! 
duced. Carlyle’s talk, is indeed, a powerful | 
essence, but it is rather the continuous solilo-| 
quy of a melancholy man of genius, who talks 
to relieve an overburdened heart, and to bleed 
a plethoric pride, than it is that varied, genial, 
and dramatic thing we call conversation. 

We are no Boswells; and if we were, we 
have had few opportunities of hearing Profes- 
sor Wilson talk, often as we have seen and 
heard him lecture. We never called on him 
but once in company with a distinguished 
friend. At first the servant was rather shy, 
and spoke dubiously of the visibility of the 
Professor ; but, upon sending up our names, 
we heard him growling out on the top of the 
stairs a hearty command to admit us. In a 
little he appeared, and such an apparition! 
Conceive the tall, strong, “ salvage ” looking 
man we described above, with his beard wear- 
ing a week’s growth, his hair half a twelve- 
month’s, no waistcoat, no coat, a loose cloak flung 
on for the nonce, a shirt dirty, and which ap- 
parently, had been dirty for days, and to 
crown all, a huge cudgel in his hand! He sa- 
luted us with all his usual dignified frankness; 
tor, in his undress of manner as well as of cos- 
tume, he was always the gentleman, and the 
conscious genius ; and, after asking us both to 
sit, and sitting down himself, he commenced 


instantly to converse upon the subject that 


seemed nearest to him at the moment. He 
had been up recently at Loch Awe, for he 
loved, he said, to see the “ spring come out in 
the Highlands.” He had, besides, been visit- 
ing many of his old acquaintances there, “ shep- 
herds and parish ministers,” and of one of these 
with whose name, as our father’s friend, we 
had been long familiar, — the late Dr. Joseph 
Macintyre, of Glenorchy, he spoke in terms 
of the fondest and most respectful affection. 
This gentleman — the minister of a parish ly- 
ing in one of the most secluded and romantic 
glens in the Highlands —was the Oberlin of 
that district. He had, besides his labors as a 
minister, found time to establish an academy 
for boarders, and thither the future author of 
the * Lights and Shadows,” then a Joose-hang- 
ing, tall, thin, bright-eyed stripling, was sent 
by his father. The venerable Doctor was 
very kind to him, predicted his eminence, and, 
probably moved by the vird voce descriptions 
the gifted youth gave of his occasional rambles 
among the mountains, and by his narration of 
the stories he picked up there, advised him to 
become a writer of tales and a recorder of tra- 
ditions, and need we say how he has bettered 





the instruction? There was a full-length 
picture of him when a boy, on one side of the 
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ure was that we have just described, and the 
terms in which he le of his mother, were 
honorable alike to her and to him. We un- 
derstand that she was a pious woman, and 
contributed much to give him those profound 
impressions of religion which were never al- 
together strangers to his mind. He spoke a 


‘great deal about De Quincey, and with pro- 


found admiration. His feelings towards Cole- 
ridge seemed less cordial than we had imagin- 
ed. It was altogether an agreeable interview, 
and we left deeply impressed with his affabil- 
ity and kindness, as well as with his great 
mental powers. 

We met him but once more, as aforesaid, 
at Stirling, on the occasion of a great literary 
conversazione held in that town. His appear- 
ance there had been announced, but was 
scarcely expected, as it was during the session 
of College. hither, however, he came like a 
splendid meteor, and was received with bound- 
less enthusiasm. We remember while walk- 
ing with him from dinner to the room of mect- 
ing — it was in 1849, the cholera year — that 
some one remarked how singular it was that 
“cholera and Christopher North had entered 
the town the same day.” ** And I, the author 
of the City of the Plague, too,” was his prompt 
rejoinder. Never had there been such a night 
in Stirling, nor is there ever likely to be anoth- 
ersuch. He felt his fame: his spirits rose to 
the highest pitch; and, although we had heard 
more elaborate prelections from his lips, we 
never heard anything better calculated to 
move and melt, to thrill and carry away on a 
stream of “torrent rapture” a popular assem- 
bly. 

“We pass to speak of the constituents of his 
genius. These are distinguished by their 
prodigal abundance and variety. He is what 
the Germans call an Allsided Man. He has, 
contrary to common opinion, much metaphy- 
sical subtlety. That is, as Sir William Ham- 
ilton once said to his class about him, “ not 
the least wondrous of his wondrous powers.” 
It has not, indeed, been subjected to such care- 
ful culture as some of his other faculties. But 
no one can read some of his criticisms, or 
could have listened to many of his lectures, 
without the profound conviction that the phi- 
losophic power was naturally strong within 
him. Of his imaignation we need not speak. 
It is large, rich, exuberant ; fond alike of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime, of the Pathet- 
ic and the Terrible. His wit is less remarka- 
ble than his humor, which is one of the most 
lavish and piquant of all his faculties. Add 
to this prodigious memory, keen, sharp intel- 
lect, wide sympathies, strong passion, and a 
boundless command of a most musical and 


room, representing him as standing beside a/| energetic diction, and you have the outline of 


favorite horse. This, he said, had been taken| his gifts and endowments. 


He is deficient on- 


at the special desire of his mother. The fig-| ly in that plodding, painstaking sagacity, which 
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enables many common-place men to excel in 
the physical sciences. 

These powers have never, we are certain, | 
found an adequate development. It is only the | 
bust of Wilson we have before us. It is only 
an extraordinary man we see; had he grown 
to his fu'! size, he had not been a man but a 
monster. As has been said elsewhere, “ Had 
he but condensed his powers, subdued some- 
what the notion of his mighty genius, urged it 
into one great channel, and added the ‘ Con- 
secration’ to the ‘ Poet’s Dream,’ there was 
no eminence in any direction which he might 
not have reached. In poetry, in philosophy, 
in oratory, in preaching, in the drama, in fic- 
tion, in the army, in parliament, as a traveller 
in every department save that of the severer 
sciences, all who know him know that he could 
have taken the foremost place.” Yet let us not, 
because he has not done mightier things, call 
his actual achievements small: they are not 
only very considerable in themselves, but of 
the most diversified character. 

Wilson is a critic, a humorist, was a profes- 
sor, is a writer of fiction, and a poet. Let us 
rapidly review his character in all these va- 
ried departments. With him criticism is not 
an art or attainment, it is an insight and an 
enthusiasm. He loves everything that is beau- 
tiful in literature, and abhors all that is false 
and affected. and pities all that is weak or dull ; 


and his criticism is just the frank, fearless, and 
elequent expression of that love, that abhor- 


rence, and that pity. Hence his is a catholic 
criticism; hence his,canons are not artificial ; 
hence the reasons he can and does give for his 
verdicts are drawn, not from arbitrary rules, 
but directly from the great principles of hu- 
man nature. With what joyous gusto does he 
approach a favorite author. His praise falls on 
books like autumn sunshine, gilding and glori- 
fying whatever it touches. And when, on the 
other hand, he is disgusted or offended, with 
what vehement sincerity, with what a noble 
rage, with what withering sarcasm, or with 
what tumultuous invective, does he express 
his wrath. His criticisms are sometimes ram- 
bling, sometimes rhapsodical, occasionally over- 
done in blame or in praise; often you are 
compelled to differ from his opinions ; and in 

lish, precision, and profundity, they are in- 
ferior to many others; but in heartiness, elo- 
quence, native insight, and sincerity, they are 
unapproached. 

We have alluded to his humor. It is a very 
extraordinary gift. It is not quiet and subtle, 
like Lamb’s; it is broad, rich, bordering on 
farce, and strongly impregnated with imagina- 
tion. It is this last characteristic that gives it 





its peculiar power, as Patrick Robertson can 
testify. This gentleman possesses nearly as} 
much fun as ‘Wilson ; but in their conversa- 
tional contests, Wilson, whenever he lifted up| 
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the daring wing of imagination, left him floun- 
dering far behind. Of course, the best speci- 
mens of this power are to be found in the 
“ Noctes Ambrosiane,” those immortal dia- 
logues, where one is at a loss whether more to 
admire the splendor of the descriptions, the vi- 
vacity of the retorts and discussions, the ener- 
gy of the criticisms, or the riotous and wproar- 
ious mirth. They have been republished in 
America; and we should like to see his son- 
in-law, Professor Ferrier, redacting and re- 
printing them here. 

Wilson, as a Professor, did not, perhaps, 
give his students so much information as some 
others do; nor was he a good drill-sergeant ; 
but he did something of greater importance : 
he excited and inspired their minds. He 
taught them to love their studies and their 
teacher. He breathed a breath of fire through 
his class-room ; and ever and anon he led be- 
fore their wondering view the great pomps of 
an eloquence never surpassed in depth and 
pathos: to hear other professors, they went as 
a task; to hear Wilson, as a pleasure. And if 
some complained that they carried little away, 
the general feeling was, that the sense of su 
limity he often gave them, the thrills and fre- 
quent tears, were far more valuable than cart- 
loads of metaphysics. No teacher ever more 
exclusively addressed the soul and heart of his 
hearers. His lectures are never, we fear, to be 
collected. They were often written on scraps 
of paper; and some of these precious Sibylline 
leaves are, we suspect, as irrecoverably fled as 
the leaves of the past autumn. As a lecturer, 
his manner was not refined ; but his eye sound- 
ing every heart in his auditory, his arms up- 
lifted or descending with vehement energy, 
and the slow-rolling thunders of his voice, re- 
deemed all deficiencies. 

Good old Dr. Macintyre, we have seen, 
thought Wilson’s forte was fiction. We can 
hardly concur with the doctor in this opinion; 
for although many of his tales are very fine, 
they are so principally from the poetry of the 
descriptions which are sprinkled through them. 
He does not tell a story particularly well, and 
this because he is not calm enough. [fe sings, 
not says, his stories. He is too Ossianic in all 
his narratives. Hence had he attempted a long 
three or four volumed novel, it would have 
been illegible. Even “ Margaret Lindsay,” his 
longest tale, rather tires before the close, 
through its eloquent sameness and monotony 
of pathos. Only very short letters should be 
all written in tears and blood. He wants, en- 
tirely, the ease of Scott. And his alternations 
of gay and grave are not so well managed in 
his tales as they are in his “ Noctes.” Yet no- 
thing can be finer than some of his individual 
scenes and pictures. Who has forgotten his 
Scottish Sun-set, which seems dipped in fiery 
gold ; or that Rainbow, which bridges over 
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one of his most pathetic stories ; or the drown- 
ing of Henry Needham; or the Elder’s Death- 
bed ; or the incomparable Thunder-Storm, 
which seems still to bow its giant wing of gloom 
over Ben Nevis and the glen below? In no 
modern, no not in Ruskin himself, do we find 
prose passages so gorgeous, so filled with the 
intensest spirit of poetry, and rising so natu- 
rally into its language and rhythm, as in Wil- 
son’s “ Lights and Shadows.” _ 

His poetry proper has been generally thought 
infacio t0 Lis prone, ond beneath the lovel of 
his powers. Yet, if we admire it less, we love 
it more. It is not great, or intense, or highly 
impassioned, but it is true, tender, and pasto- 
ral. It has been called the poetry of peace: 
it is from “ towns and toils remote.” In it the 
author seems to be exiled from the bustle and 
rage of the world, and to inhabit a country of 
his own, not an entirely “ Happy Valley,” for 
tears there fall, and clouds pn and hearts 
break, and death enters; -but the tears are 
quiet, the clouds are without wind, the hearts 
break in silence, and the awful shadow comes 
in softly, and on tiptoe departs. Sometimes, 
indeed, the solitude and the silence are dis- 
turbed by the apparition of a “ Wild Deer,” 
and the poet is surprised into momentary rap- 
ture, salocieue lyric is flung abroad on the 
winds. But in general the region is calm, and 
the very sounds are all in unison and league 
with silence. Wilson’s naps is far from 
being a full reflection of his multifarious and 
powerful nature; it represents only a little, 
quiet nook in his heart, a small, sweet vein in 
his genius, as though an eagle were to carry 
within his broad breast a little bag of honey, 
like that of the bee. It does not discover him 
as he is, but as he would wish to have been. 
His poetry is the Sabbath of his soul. 

The relation in which he stands to the age 
has been, like Byron’s, somewhat uncertain 
and vacillating. He has been on the whole a 
“ Lost Leader.” He has neither properly be- 
longed to the old or the new, to the conserva- 
tive nor the movement parties, shall we say ? 
neither to the sceptical nor the Christian 
sides. He had many tendencies to radicalism 
in his constitution, and was, at Oxford, it is 
said, such a flaming radical, that he insisted on 
blacking his own shoes! But circumstances, 
along with the influence of Coleridge, Words- 
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worth, and Scott, prevailed to identify him 
with the Tories, although, like most of that 
school of politics, he has become vastly more 
liberal of late years. His early training was 
religious, but he seems to have fallen in youth 
among the quicksands of doubt. How tar he 
emerged from these in after days, and what 
were his ultimate views on these topics, we 
cannot tell, and shall. not repeat conflictin 
and unattested rumors. The general tone o} 
his writings has been Christian. We have 
heard him in his lectures, illustrate particular 
doctrines of our faith with eloquence, intelli- 
ence, and even unction, and we know that 
e refused to preside at a dinner talked of to 
Emerson in Edinburgh, because he had no 
sympathy with his opinions. But it must at 
the same time be acknowledged that he has 
not bent all the forces of his mighty mind with 
sufficient concentration on the paramount ob- 
ject of inculcating moral principle, and enfore- 
ing spiritual truth. 

Here in fine, is our grand quarrel with 
Wilson. He has not eos sufficiently in 
earnest. He has not done with his might 
what his hand found todo. He has hid his 
ten talents in a napkin. *He has trifled with 
his inestimable powers, and not felt a sufficient- 
ly strong sense of stewardship upon his con- 
science. He has been a lazy Titan, gathering 
nuts in the woods, or pelting pebbles on the 
shores, and not a working, unwearied child of 
duty. Hence he has been by turns a joyous, 
and by turns a melancholy, but never, we fear, 
a happy man. This deep moral defect has 
denied true unity, and perhaps permanent 
power, to his writings. But a more generous, 
amore wideminded, a more courteous, and, 
with few exceptions, a more gifted man, prob- 
ably never lived. By nature, he is Scotland’s 
brightest son, save Burns; and he, Scott, and 
Burns must rank everlastingly together as the 
first three of her men of genius. While he 
lives he unites the sympathies of his —- 
men as though they were those of a single 
heart, and en he comes to die, he may 
obtain, but will not require, a splendid mauso- 
leum, for he can (we heard him once quote 
the lines, as only he could quote them) 


“A mightier monument command, 
The mountains of his native land. 





A Smati Tract on Temperancy.— Tem- 
rance will never be effectually preached by a 
ump. To throw cold water is discouraging ; 
and the Pump, moreover, affords a handle to ridi- 
cule. If he wants to deliver an effectual dis- 
course on sobriety, the Apostle of that virtue had 
better take his stand on the barrel — which 
vessel should contain light French Wine admit- 
ted at a considerably reduced duty. The only 





way to induce the British public to relinquish its 

resent drinking habits, is, to give it something 
eter to drink. That is to be found in the 
draught which cheers the heart without getting 
into the head; and now that the French alliance 
has become so desirable, one of the wisest thin 
we can do is to pledge amity with our neigh- 
bors in their own cup. — Punch. 





THE ATLANTIC 


From the Times 81 Dee. 
THE ATLANTIC STEAM-VOYAGE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


S1r, —I certainly did imagine that the dis- 
cussion of this question, which appeared in 
The Times in 1845, would have rendered any 
further reference to it unnecessary. It seems, 
however, that I was mistaken; and, since your 
correspondents have renewed the attack, I 
must crave the favor of a short reply to them. 

As every one knows, the charge made 
against me was, that I pronounced “a steam- 
voyage across the Atlantic to be a physical im- 
possibility, and that it would be as easy to 
establish a steam-communication between the 
earth and one of the planets!” 

Although this absurdity was in and 
again Sasinnd, and although what I did really 
say on the subject was already before the pub- 
lic through all the organs of the press, it con- 
tinued to be repeated, being regarded as a 
capital joke that a man of science should com- 
mit so egregious a blunder. The public pre- 
ferred the enjoyment of the joke to the duller 
conviction of the truth. 

If I had really committed so great a mistake, 
I should not find myself without countenance. 
The history of scientific discovery abounds in 
examples of such blunders. The discoveries 
of Newton were long rejected by continental 
savans. The medical faculty opposed itself 
successively to nearly all the great discoveries 
— to the circulation of the blood, to inocula- 
tion, to vaccination. It was not until a com- 
ewe | recent epoch that the now cele- 

rated febrifuge, called James’s Powder, was 
admitted into the Pharmacopeia. When 
Franklin’s first paper on the application of 
amie sage for the protection of build- 
ings and ships, was read before the Royal So- 
ciety, it was received with laughter, and was 
not considered worthy of so much notice as to 
be allowed a place in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions.* 

But I have no need to seek for countenance 
in these memorable blunders. I committed no 
blunder whatever in this case. The opinions 
I expressed I still entertain, and even with a 
stronger conviction than formerly, because 
they have since been substantiated and veri- 
fied to the letter by the progress of the Atlan- 
tic enterprise. 

Your correspondent, who obstinately re- 
fuses to look at the full statement of the facts 
relating to this question, accompanied by docu- 
ments, articles from periodicals, and reports 
of speeches at public meetings, as they a 
peared at the time, collected and reprinted in 
the eighth edition of my work on the steam- 


* Franklin’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 299. Boston, 1837. 
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engine,t has unearthed the sixth edition of that 
work, and quotes from it certain paragraphs, in 
which he considers that I expressed an opinion 
that the establishment of a line of steamers, 
making a direct communication between Lon- 
don and New York in one unbroken trip, 

in the then state of steam-machinery, as a plied 
to navigation, “a bold enterprize, surrounded 
with difficulties almost too great to be sur- 
mounted, and which people only of a sanguine 
temperament would undertake.” 


STEAM VOYAGE. 


ow Sir, allow me, in the first place, to 
point out the prodigious difference between 
“a bold enterprise” and “difficulties almost 
too 
of 


t,” ete., and the “ physical im — 
e enterprise,” and that “ we might as w 
attempt to steam to the planets.” It reminds 
one of Sterne’s amusing illustration of the 
progress of a falsehood, in which a thing not 
quite as black as a crow, by passing from mouth 
to mouth, was distended into three black crows. 

Your correspondent expresses some surprise 
that I should persist in repudiating this charge, 
and thinks that I am “carrying the joke too 
far” in these repeated denials. I nevertheless 
feel myself obliged to increase his surprise, and 
to “ carry the joke” much further, for I hereby 
gladly acknowledge and reaffirm, word for 
word and syllable tor syllable, all that has ex- 
cited his surprise and indignation. And I will 
astonish him still more, when I declare that I 
hold now, with all the experience of the last 18 
years, the same opinions, and, if it were pos- 
sible, with the benefit of the full knowledge of 
subsequent events which I now possess, to be 
thrown back to 1836, I should write and pub- 
lish, “ to the selfsame tune and words,” the very 
opinions which he stigmatizes, but with far 
greater confidence and force of conviction, be- 
cause I should then be sure of their complete 
and speedy verification. 

The truth is, Sir, that the abstract practica- 
bility of the Atlantic voyage was not in ques- 
tion in 1836, for the best of all possjble reasons, 
it being then and since notorious that the ocean 
had been crossed, several years before, not less 
than four times, by steamers called the Savan- 
nah and the Curacoa. The question was, wheth- 
er in the then state of steam-power as applied 
to navigation, a —_ and permanent line 
of steamships could be maintained so as to 
serve the purposes of commerce in all seasons, 
making the voyage between New York and 
one of the British ports in one unbroken trip. 

I maintained that this project was, in the 
then state of steam-power, nearly if not alto- 
gether impracticable, in the only sense in which 
that term could be applied to the question, i. e. 
that it could not maintain itself by any profits 
to be expected to arise from it. In the para 

+ The Steam-Engine, etc. pp. 292 to 300. Lon- 
don, Taylor & Co. 1851. 
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graphs quoted by your correspondent, it will 
observed that the observations are emphati- 
cally confined to the then present state of the 
art, plainly implying that future and speedy 
improvement would render that practicable 
which was then impracticable. 

Now Sir, let us see what were the actual re- 
sults. I shall here quote from my work on the 
steam-engine, already mentioned : — 


THE ATLANTIC 


The plan which I recommended, as offering the 
best prospects of success, was to establish a line 
of steam-communication between one of the west- 
ern ports and Boston, touching at Halifax, and 
thereby securing the contract for the conveyance 
of the British mails. I proposed that a rail-way 
should be constructed between a starting point on 
the west of Ireland and Dublin, which, with the 
Duhiiu and Liverpool steamers, and the Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and London Rail-way, would 
form one great, continuous steam highway be- 
tween the capitals of the New and the Old World. 
But, whatever might be the ports of departure and 
arrival, I insisted upon the necessity of securing 
the conveyance of the mails and a liberal subsidy 
from the Post-office, as an indispensable condi- 
tion for the commercial success of the enterprise. 
Kight steamships, including the Great Western, 
were, soon after the epoch of these debates. 
placed upon the projected line between England 
and New York: the Sirius, the Royal William, 
the Great Liverpool, the United States, the Brit- 
ish Queen, the President, the Great Western, and 
the Great Britain. The Sirius was almost im- 
mediately withdrawn ; the Royal William, after 
a couple of voyages, shared the same fate; the 
Great Liverpool, in a single season, involved her 
proprietors in a loss of £6,000, and they were 
glad to remove her to the Mediterranean station. 
The proprictors of the British Queen, after sus- 
taining a loss which is estimated at little less 
than £100,000, sold that ship to the Belgian Gov- 
ernment. The United States was soon transfer- 
red, like the Great Liverpool, to the Mediterra- 
nean trade. The President was lost. The Great 
Western, as is well known, after continuing for 
some time to make the voyage in the summer 
months, being laid by during the winter, and af- 
ter involving her proprietors in a loss of unknown 
and unacknowledged amount, was sold. Of the 
Great Britain, the fate is well known. 


It appears therefore that, as I predicted, the 
enterprise signally failed, although the appli- 
cation of steam-power to navigation had under- 
gone great improvement. 


Meanwhile another project, based upon the 
conditions which I had indicated as essential to 
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the permanence and success of the enteprixe, was 
started. Mr. Samuel Cunard, a Canadian, who had 
extensive experience in maritime affairs, being as- 
sociated with some large capitalists who had con- 
fidence in his sagacity and skill, laid before the 
British Government a project for a line of Post- 
office steamers, to ply between Liverpool and 
Boston, touching at Halifax. But Mr. Cunard 
insisted strongly on the necessity of providing a 
considerable fleet of steamers, to insure that per- 
manence and regularity which were indispensable 
to the success of the projeet. He demonstrated 
that the magnitude of the capital it must involve, 
and the vast expenditure attending its mainte- 
nance, were such as could not be covered by any 
commercial returns to be expected from it; and 
that, consequently, it could only be sustained by 
a liberal subsidy to be furnished by the Govern- 
ment. After much negotiation it was agreed to 
grant him an annual subsidy of £60,000, upon 
which condition the enterprize was commenced. 
Mr. Ounard, however, had hardly embarked in it 
before it became evident that this grant was in- 
sufficient, and it was soon increased to £100,000 
perannum. Further experience proved that even 
this was insufficient to enable Cunard and his as- 
sociates to maintain the communication in a sat- 
isfactory and efficient manner, and the annual 
subvention was in fine raised to its present amount, 
that is to say, £145,000 sterling per annum.” 


Even after the vast improvements effected 
in the marine engine, in the course of more 
than 15 years since these debates took place, 
the projectors of a line of steamships to run 
between New York and Liverpool, in one un- 
broken trip, did not dare to commence their 
operations until they had secured a liberal 
subscription from the American Government. 

Now, Sir, Ihave done. I hold myself, as a 
public writer and scientific man, amenable to 
the tribunal of public opinion fairly expressed 
and exercised ; and I shall at all times respond, 
with becoming courtesy and consideration, to 
all articles which are either signed by their 
authors or published under editorial responsi- 
bility in respectable organs of the press. But 
I will not continue to reply to the anonymous 
lucubrations of amateurs who may have an itch 
to see themselves figure in print. I donot my- 
self usually seek the shelter of the anonymous, 
and I shall take leave to treat with complete 
silence and indifference all future attacks 


made from behind a mask. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Dec. 31. DION. LARDNER. 





Tt is rumored in Paris that M. de Rothschild 
offered to accept the terms proposed for the 


The Egyptian railway has been much dam- 
aged by the rise of the water of the Lake Mareo- 


Turkish loan, or even to advance a larger sum, |tis: the embankment for four or five miles will 
provided a mortgage was given him on Palestine. | have to be increased in height. 





DEATH OF GENERAL VON RADOWITZ. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 
GENERAL VON RADOWITZ. 


Tue recent death of General Von Rado- 
witz, at the age of 56, after a prolonged illness, 
may well bg deemed an event of no mean sig- 
nificance in the present crisis of continental 
affairs; for his personal influence with his 
Royal friend and master remained unshaken 
to the last, and the object which he had most 
thoroughly at heart was how to unite Ger- 
many under constitutional forms of Govern- 
ment, and then to interpose her 4s an insur- 
mountable barrier against the threatened en- 
eroachments of Northern despotism. There is, 
therefore, no saying how much real and last- 
ing good might have been effected through his 
instrumentality, had health and life been spared 
to him. Indeed, the same persons who, in 
1850, spoke and wrote of him as a theorist or 
a dreamer, are now forced to acknowledge 
that, if the season he chose for his grand ef- 
fort was_unpropitious, and if the resources at 
his command were inadequate, still his views 
were noble, generous, comprehensive, and 
sound in the main — above all, that they were 
based on an accurate appreciation of*the true 
interests of his countrymen that tended to ex- 
alt and dignify the position of their common 
Fatherland. 

His career must be regarded as strange and 
romantic, even in an age which has witnessed 
so many extraordinary reverses of fortune and 
of fame. Passing over his boyhood, we find 
him in 1812, when he was between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, a Westphalian officer of 
artillery ; and he commanded a battery at the 
battle of Leipsic, where he was severely 
wounded and taken prisoner. He had already 
received the riband of the Legion of Honor 
for his services in the early part of that cam- 
paign. In times when kingdoms were annu- 
ally made and unmade at the bidding of a 
successful soldier, to have changed sides or 
cockades in the universal méée can hardly be 
male the foundation of a serious charge 
against a young subaltern, who went with the 
crowd, and who had no individual motive in 
combating for or against the rulers to whom 
his allegiance may have been alternately trans- 
ferred. It would be absurd, therefore, to 
draw any unfavorable inference from the fact 
that, afier the dissolution of the kingdom of 
Westphalia, Radowitz entered the Hessian ar- 
tillery, and served against France in the ensu- 
ing campaign. At the conclusion of the war, 
being then only eighteen, he was appointed 
first teacher of mathematics and the military 
art at Cassel; and in 1823 he had risen to the 
rank of captain, and was attached to the 
Electoral Court as military and mathematical 
teacher of the heir apparent. This was the 
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at this period, under very trying circum- 
stances, may be cited as an unanswerable 
proof of the high sense of duty, the chival- 
rous honor, the unbending firmness, the moral 
courage, and the lofty independence of char- 
acter which never lett him, and without which 
—pbe it said in passing —no Royal favorite 
ever yet preserved national confidence, or his 
own self-esteem, or the elevating and inspir- 
ing hope of contributing to the well-being of 
his fellow-citizens and of mankind. 

The incidents to which we allude may be 
briefly told. The Elector of Hesse, who was 
married to the sister of William ILI. of Prus- 
sia, peremptorily insisted that his mistress, 
Emily Ortlepp, on whom he had bestowed the 
title of countess, should receive some mark of 
personal recognition or attention from his 

yal consort. The Electress consulted Ra- 
dowitz, who boldy advised her not to submit 
to the degradation. One of his letters on this 
delicate topic fell into the Elector’s hands, and 
he instantly became a marked and ruined 
man so long as he remained in Hesse. He 
repaired to Berlin, where the sacrifices he had 
incurred in the cause ef truth and honor for a 
daughter of Prussia, naturally formed a very 
high recommendation. He was immediately 
indemnified, so far as military rank and em- 
ployment were concerned, by receiving exact 
equivalents in the Prussian service for what 
he had lost ; and — what was of incalculably 
higher moment, as giving him the required 
opportunity for the practical application of 
his vast treasures of thought and knowledge 
— he very soon became the most intimate and 
trusted friend of the heir apparent, the pre- 
sent King, of whose military and mathemati- 
cal education he had the charge. But Radowitz 
could hold his own against the most formida- 
ble rivals or antagonists, without any aid from 
the prestige of Court favor. His principles 
in government and legislation were Liberal- 
Conservative. Making, of course, ample al- 
lowance for the difference between German 
institutions and modes of thought and our own, 
we should say that the nearest parallel to his po- 
litical views might be found in the rational, mo- 
derate and thoughtful English creed which 
foclish people think to stigmatize by designat- 
ing itas “ Peelite.” Witha pardonable leaning 
towards what had stood the test of long expe- 
rience, he refused to be bound by mere names, 
cries, or watchwords ; and he was one of that 
sound and safe school of reformers who adopt 
unchecked d'seussion as their crucible, and 
enlightened public opinion as their test. When, 
under the influence of the French revolution 
of 1848, Prussia was hurrying beyond the 
bounds of regulated and tempered liberty, he 
threw up the whole of his appointments (in- 
cluding his embassy at Carlsruhe) rather than 


turning point of his destiny ; and his conduct: aid in the dangerous development and exten- 
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sion of democracy; and he soon afterwards 
took his seat in the Frankfort Parliament, as 
the foremost and most eminent champion of 
“ Constitutionalism.” 

In April, 1849, when a reactionary move- 
ment was obviously in progress, and when there 
seemed a fair chance of striking an equal bal- 
ance between the two extreme parties, Rado- 
witz was induced to return to Berlin, and to 
undertake the exposition of the modified sys- 
tem of policy, foreign and domestic, which the 
King had long desired, and then conceived it 
possible, to enforce and carry out. Rado- 
witz’s speech in developing that policy, on the 
25th of August in the same year, in the Se- 
cond Prussian Chamber, is admitted on all 
hands to have been, not only a masterly dis- 
play of knowledge and statesmanship, but a 
great oratorical triumph; and thenceforth, un- 
til the memorable struggle with Austria in 
November, 1850 — which ended in his final 
retirement from political life — he was virtu- 
ally Prime Minister of Prussia. We cannot 
here dwell upon the startling features of that 
exciting epoch, when the two mighty rivals 
were on the point of bringing their claims to the 
bloody arbitrament of a pitched battle in 
Hesse, with the rest of Europe for spectators, 
and the dictatorship of Germany for the prize. 
But we must observe, for the information 
both of contemporary commentators and fu- 
ture historians, that it was the menacing atti- 
tude of Russia in the background, not fear of the 
results of a single handed conflict with Austria, 
that induced Prussia to recede; and we may add 
that Lord Palmerston, in the prudent course 
which he pursued throughout crisis — in- 
stead of sustaining his mythical Continental 
reputation, and tilting Quixote-like against the 
giants (or windmills) of absolutism — appears 
to have been exclusively guided by consider- 
ations of expediency, and to have acted with 
eminent coolness, caution, and sagacity. 

General Von Radowitz was married in 1832 
to Marie, née Countess de Voss —a beautiful, 
amiable, and accomplished woman, who sur- 
vives him. He was the idol of his family cir- 
cle, and many of our English readers are 
aware of the highly favorable impression left 
of his conversational powers in the literary 
and fashionable world of London, during the 
short visit which he paid to this country about 
three years since. He was also eminently 
distinguished as an author on a great variety 
of subjects; and a complete edition of his 
works is now in process of publication, the 
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fifth volume having appeared shortly before 
his death. His Ser pursuits vow A been 
invidiously mentioned to account for his as- 
sumed failure in State-craft, it was replied, in 
a brief biographical notice of him which ap- 
peared in our columns on January 2, 1851, 
that Metternich, although guiltless of a book, 
had been equally unfortunate towards the end 
of his career, and that it is nbd easy task to 
decide how far the mishaps of a Guizot, or a 
Radowitz, are attributable to circumstances 
which they could neither control nor foresee. 
In a letter addressed to the writer the day fol- 
lowing, Radowitz, then in London, writes thus: 
— “Ces réflexions avec lesquelles vous finissez 
votre article, sont 4 tres peu pres les mémes 
qui se sont présentés & moi lors de la revue 
retrospective que j'ai faite le dernier jour de 
l’'an. J’ai dd en faire une application toute 
personnelle. Triste du mal que je prevois, im- 
puissant pour le bien que je desire, je vou- 
drais finir par un peu de repos une vie que je 
n’ai point epargnée, mais que je n’ai pu ren- 
dre vale. ‘Gpteee porte pte diffciles — 
je dois dire plus, ils sont impossibles.” 

It is much to be feared that the train of 
feeling to which he thus gave vent was some- 
thing more than the transient emanation of a 
melancholy hour — that, too frequently in- 
dulged, it weighed upon his spirits, undermin- 
ed his strength, and rendered him powerless to 
bear up against the illness which terminated 
in his decease. Yet how true are the con- 
cluding reflections, and how precisely applica- 
ble to the times in which we are still living, 
on the eve of a “ happy new year!” Bring 
all the wisest statesmen of Europe — in 
one room, and is there one of them who would 
not be tempted to exclaim with Radowitz, 
against the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
any safe, honorable, and speedy extrication 
from the present world-wide entanglement of 
cross purposes and crooked answers — this mis- 
chievous product of criminal ambition, mis- 
placed confidence, factious intrigue, blind pre- 
judice, and blundering diplomacy ? en 
what is the obvious moral? Surely, that can- 
dor and forbearance are more needed than 
a ingenuity — that it is better to pro- 
vide effectively for the future than to dwell 
invidiously upon the past ; and that all rivalry 
and jealousy should be forgotten or suppress- 
ed on all sides in the common eagerness to 

reserve unimpaired the well-being of the 
pire and the honor of the Crown. 





M. Van Nouhys, one of the most distinguish- 
ed writers of Holland, died lately at Amsterdam. 
One of his works was the historical romance of 
L’ Armurier et son Fils. 


The construction of the Panama Railway is 
pushed forward vigorously. The last advices 
state that 1700 men were at work upon it, and 
two ship-loads of Irish laborers were expected. 
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From The Spectator, 31 Dec. 


SETTLEMENT BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
EUROPE. 


A BROAD line must be drawn not only be- 
tween the quarrel which Russia has been car- 
rying on against Turkey, and the much more 
serious account which Russia owes to Europe, 
but also between the claims of either side as 
they have hitherto been discussed, and the 

rounds on which a settlement must be sought 

enceforward. So long as the contest was 
only between Russia advancing untenable 
demands and Turkey resisting those demands, 
the question of the Holy Places or of patro- 
nizing Orthodox Greek Christians might be 
discussed on the basis of old treaties ; ‘but as 
soon as Russia endeavored to take the judg- 
ment and the award into her own hands, it 
became evident that she had vitiated her case, 
and that a mere permission for her to retreat 
would not satisfy either justice or policy. It 
has long been our opinion that Russia could 
not be permitted to resume the status quo; but 
that after the termination of the present con- 
flict the relations which Russia bears to the 
conterminous state must be placed upon a bet- 
ter footing. We are glad to see that the same 
view has been supported by the Economist ; 
and our contemporary supplies one very ex- 
cellent argument for taking this opportunity 
of revising the relations of Russia to the im- 
— tract of country under the rule of 

urkey. 


If we are parties to reestablishing peace by the 
restoration of previously existing treaties, we 
shall be guilty and blind to an almost incredible 
degree. Why, it is these very treatics which 
have given to Russia perpetual pretexts for in- 
terference in Turkish internal affairs — which 
have made the connection between the two coun- 
tries one chronic irritation — which have ena- 
bled Russia to undermine, to weaken, to disor- 
ganize, to madden Turkey —which she looks to 
and relies on for enabling her gradually to de- 
stroy and absorb that unhappy power. It is un- 
der these very treaties that she has been enabled 
to ruin and control the navigation of the Dan- 
ube, to rob English merchants, and to sap the 
sources of Bulgarian and Wallachian prosperity. * 
It is under these very treaties that she is now 
crushing the liberties and destroying the peace 
and property of those wretched Principalities. It 
is under these very treaties that she is empower- 
ed to exclude all other ships of war from the 
Black Sea, and thus to operate there uncontroll- 
ed. It is these very treaties, the abrogation of 
which (not their ‘maintenance’) England ought 
most vehemently to insist upon; an abrogation 
for which the present war offers so admirable and 


* The navigation of the Danube, its present 
condition, and the gross breach of compact which 
Russia perpetrated when she permitted the accu- 
mulation of mud at the Sulina mouth, were ex- 
plained in the Spectator of 27th August, in a paper 
at page 832. 
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just an occasion, and for which all its cost and 
bloodshed would scarcely be too high a price; an 
abrogation which would be the fitting penalty to 
inflict on Russia for her misconduct, and the fit- * 
ting indemnity for Turkey, to demand and to 
obtain for the unwarrantable occupation of her 
territories. 

As the party which has wantonly brought a 
vexatious action, Russia should be made to 
pay the costs —to indemnify Turkey for all 
the consequences of resisting an unjust attack ; 
and no form of indemnity could be so good as 
that which secured Turkey against similar ag- 
gression for the future. As the Economist 
says, — cannot actually lend her aid “ to 
replace her injured ally in that fatal position 
which renders him liable to a perpetual repe- 
tition of the wrong,” by a renewed abuse of 
the treaty stipulations. And independently of 
these considerations, the very events of the 
~ have proved that the relations between 

ussia and Turkey are such as to provoke 
breaches of the order of Europe, instead of 
securing it. On every ground, therefore, it is 
necessary that the treaty relations of the two 
countries should be reduced to a more rational 
condition. It is satisfactory to see that the 
third condition on which Turkey now consents 
to negotiate — the non-renewal of the treaties 
—raises this question of an ulterior settle- 
ment. 

The occasion not only affords the oppor- 
tunity for realizing some of the benefits said 
to be secured under international law, but its 
inevitable tendency is to place international 
law itself upon a much sounder basis than it 
has hitherto stood upon. It is acommon ob- 
ject of treaties to secure the free navigation 
of every great river for the advantage of the 
inhabitants which reside upon its banks, and 
for those other nations which seek it as a high- 
way of commerce. Professedly, the Danube 
is thus secured ; but in fact it has been closed 
by the malignant neglect of Russia. ‘The ex- 
pediency of the object is not only admitted 
in most countries, but the admission is form- 
ally recorded in treaties; and in arranging 
for the settlement of the present dispute, it is 
desirable that the great water highway of the 
Danube should no longer be intrusted to the 
treacherous mi: ment of its professed 
curator, but should be thrown open in fact as 
well asin law. All commercial countries have a 
common interest in securing that object; but 
besides the advantages accruing to commerce, 
there is a political guarantee in a free com- 
munication between the several countries of 
Europe. If Austria, Hungary, Servia, Wal- 
lachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia, be kept open 
for intercourse with England, France, Ameri- 
ca, Holland, and the many commercial coun- 
tries which are sure to seek that highway, a 


great safeguard is attained against a monopoly 
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of power by any one state, or against that! 
closing of whole tracts of the Continent by’ 
the will of a crowned individual. 

In exacting these concessions from Russia, 
the Powers intrusted with the settlement of 
the dispute would be enforcing no retributive 
humiliation, which has been thought to be the 
privilege of the victorious party. Nothing 
would be taken from Russia for the sake of 
destroying her or humiliating her; nothing 
which she has not abused to the injury of her 
neighbors, of commerce, and of Europe. In 
this respect, indeed, the war which is about 
to commence wholly differs from any that has 
preceded it. It is not a war of conquest or 
retaliation ; it is not a war even to subdue one 
dangerous power for the security of the rest ; 
in short, it is not a war for the sake of victory, 
but one entirely for the sake of order, as that 
is understood by the majority of the Erropean 
Powers. The security of order and of peace 
has often been professed as the object of such 
contests, because in manifestos and diplomatic 
records it is customary to give the objects of 
aggressors or retaliators as fine a name as pos- 
sible ; but the war to put down Napoleon was 
mingled with dynastic objects and purposes of 
conquest, to say nothing of the blind prejudice 
with which that great adventurer was assailed 
in many cases by men inferior to himself. 
The present war is carried against Russia 
solely to execute the award of the common 
opinion of Europe. We have the very best 
of tests that the decision is the common opin- 
ion of Europe ; for the main conditions which 
are to be enforced upon Russia have received 
the assent of Austria, France, England, and 
Prussia — states entirely differing in their 
own individual interests, differing in their 
political views, differing in their rela- 
tions with Russia, and agreeing only in the 
very broadest principles which it has been 
thought necessary to guarantee. Even if 
Austria should lack the courage toenforce this 
award, she has already given to the award her 
deliberate sanction. It is a war, therefore, 
wholly and solely to secure that which all the 
great Powers have agreed to consider just and 
essential to the order and peace of Europe: it 
has no further object whatever. The very 
yurpose of such a war is an innovation in the 
ee of warfare and of international law. 
Indeed, it is the first step to the recognition of 
any common law worth calling by the name. 
The primary object of the war is, not to estab- 
lish the rights of Turkey; not to judge the 
question between Russia and the Ottoman 
empire ; but to confirm this great first princi- 
ple of social order —that the individual shall 
not take the law into his own hands. We 
have already established that rule in the muni- 
cipal law; it is for the first time distinctly re- 





cognized in the basis of the present attempt 
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to enfore the common verdict of Europe on a 
point of international law. If the Four 
Powers or the Western Powers arrest Russia, 
it is, in the first instance, not upon the merits 
of her quarrel with Turkey, but upon the 
ground that she is breaking the peace and 
taking the law into her own hands, and that 
she is to be prevented from so doing. When 
once she is brought into court, indeed, the 
merits of the case upon which she has acted 
thus unlawfully will come under consideration ; 
and it is to be expected that the court will 
make such an award as shall prevent the re- 
vetition of the offence, coupled with a virtual 
indemnity of the injured party. But the pri- 
mary and paramount object is to secure re- 
spect for the opinion and common law of 
Europe. 

Incidentally, another fundamental and impor- 
tant principle has been introduced and recog- 
nized. In the settlement of the quarrel, it is 
argued, regard must be had not only to the in- 
dependence of the Ottoman empire, but also 
to the just rights of the Greek subjects of Tur- 
key. The common opinion, therefore, which 
checks the individual presumption of Russia, 
distinctly recognizes the rights of peoples, and 
renders that a subject which may be enter- 
tained by the court. This is a most important 
principle: for we may recollect that the Greek 
subjects of Turkey are not the only races who 
are oppressed — who are made to undergo in- 
tolerance and practical injustice, social as well 
as political. On the contrary, there are other 
races subject to still more wrongful treatment; 
and if states rush into court, it is well that 
they should understand their liability to be 
called to account for their treatment of their 
subjects. In short, the common law of Eu- 
rope has begun to recognize the rights of peo- 
ples as well as of sovereign powers. The recog- 
nition was inevitable; it might long since 
have been foreseen ; but the circumstances of 
Turkey bring the recognition to a practical 
point. 

Important as they are, the principles which 
are thus attaining to recognition must con- 
cede to another of still more commanding im- 
portance. The present war, we say, was insti- 
tuted to execute the award of the common 
— of Europe, as opposed to an individu- 
al state taking the law into its own hands. It 
is desirable for the stability of thrones, as well 
as for the constitutional liberty of peoples, 
that this consent to sustain the common law 
should receive as broad a support as possible : 
for it is indeed the protection of all constitut- 
ed authority, as well as of social freedom. 
Hitherto, doctrine and policy have been dic- 
tated by the most powerful; intelligence and 
conscientious opinion have repeatedly been 
sacrificed to that dictate. The present opera- 
tions of Russia proceed entirely upon the old 





DANGER OF 


fashion of coercing other states into an alliance 
against their likings if not against their con- 
victions. Notwithstanding her diplomatic clev- 
erness, Russia is by no means a fair type of 
European intelligence or honesty: for there 
are many other states which would be called of 
less importance, but in which knowledge, cul- 
tivated understanding, moral uprightness, and 
respect for humanity, stand higher. It would 
be unjust to Belgium, Prussia, Saxony or 
France, if they were rated at the level of Rus- 
sia. Russia, however, is now trying to coerce 
or cajole many states of Europe into taking 
her side. Like a noble in the middle ages, 


the Czar seeks to bribe or bully his betters in- 
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'to standing by him; and hitherto, the minor 
states of Europe, if not those of the first rank, 
have even been obliged to sacrifice their own 
clear perception and their conscience to their 
policy or their fear. Let the principle and 
practice be established, that the individual 
}shall not be suffered to dictate, but that the 
|Powers of Europe will unite to sustain the 
common law of Europe, and every state would 
be released from this species of coercion. In 
other words, the conscience of Europe would 
be the high court of appeal, under whose pro- 
tection every state should be independent, and 
no crowned man should make it afraid. 


PROPHECIES. 








DANGER OF PROPHECIES. 


Dr. Larpyer is a favorite subject of perse- 
cution. Having written many clever books and 
apers, he once made rather a serious mistake. 
n his work upon the steam engine, he expressed 
an opinion that little hopes of success could at- 
tend the project of Transatlantic steam naviga- 
tion; and ever since Cunard established that 
line of steamers which has had so many imita- 
tors, and is now as familiar as the railway or 
the electric telegraph, there has been a periodical 
resuscitation of Dr. Lardner and his mistake. 
The Doctor has not taken kindly to this period- 
ical roasting ; he remonstrates and endeavors to 
justify himself. At one time, if we remember 
rightly, he expressed himself to have meant not 
that such projects were impossible, but that they 
could not pay. In a letter to the Times, the 
other day, referring to his eighth edition, he de- 
nied point-blank that he ever uttered such an 
opinion. “An Observer of 1845,” however, 
brings a telling witness against the Doctor — not 
his eighth but his sixth edition. In page 320 
of that volume. Dr. Lardner hopes that “a due 
consideration of the facts and principles in the 
present chapter would awaken the projectors to 
“a better sense of the mechanical obstacles which 
would stand in the way of an unbroken sea 
voyage between London and New York.” At 
page 320 he calculates that it would be practica- 
ble to construct a steamer capable of carrying 
fuel, without an intermediate depot of coals for 
2,500 miles, and not for 3,500 miles; hence his 
idea of “the little hopes which can at present 
attend this project.” The project did not suc- 
ceed “at present,” but it has amply succeeded 
since; and we do not know why Dr. Lardner 
should be made accountable for having failed 
to perceive the success which has accumulated in 
1853. but was not existent in 1845. 

It is less just, since the Doctor’s foible is a 
truly national one. We English are fond of 
judging only by experience and practical consi- 
derations ; just as Dr. Lardner did. He found 
what steamers had done, applied that to the pro- 
position for crossing the Atlantic, and did not 
feel warranted by the experience of the Admi- 
ralty steamers in anticipating success. His re- 


futation would have remained good to this day, 
if he had depended upon the Admiralty steam- 
ers: he might for example, cite the Melbourne. 
In like manner, projectors were ridiculed for as- 
serting that trains could run on railways at nine 
or ten miles.an hour: the possibility of trans- 
mitting messages almost instantaneously be- 
tween London and Paris was once a joke; 
and we are still prone to the same assumption in 
regard to other things. It was said that if the 
Corn-laws were given up English farmers would 
be ruined, and the country would be deprived of 
its food by foreign powers. A short harvest has 
actually occurred, and bread is much dearer than 
it was, but not actually snatched from the peo- 
ple. It was said the monarchy could not out- 
last the Reform Bill; and Queen Victoria is the 
most popular sovereign we have had since Eliza- 
beth. 

In vain we are told that all inventors have 
been regarded as wild fanciers: that Arkwright, 
who imagined the factory before powcr-looms 
were invented, was first regarded as a dreamer; 
and so forth. People begin to be ashamed of 
venturing to assert what is impossible, and at 
this close of 1853 perhaps the stubbornest and 
dullest understanding would not venture to as- 
sert the impossibility of what may happen in 
1854. Still the propensity to negatives, which 
| pertains to our time and character, is too power- 
ful to overcome ; and there are numbers to pre- 
dict that if a reform Bill were passed more accu- 
rately to adjust representation to the real state 
lof the country in 1854, the constitution would 
| cease to exist. Instead of proving how Dr. Lard- 
jner’s prophecy is refuted every week, perhaps the 
' most profitable task for the “ Observer of 1853 ” 
would be to recapitulate how many prophecies 
of one year have been stultified by the next.— 
Spectator, Dec. 31. 








Three gentlemen of Paris purpose to estab- 
lish hotels on the American plan, huge in dimen- 
sions and complete in all accommodations, with 
an eye to the influx of strangers to the Great 
Exhibition of 1855. They have purchased one 
site at the entrance to the Faubourgh St. Honoré. 
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From the Tribune. 


Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By 

race Greenw 12mo. pp. 437. Bos- 

ton: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. ' New York : 
C. S. Francis. 


Tue descriptive talent exhibited in Grace 
Greenwood’s previous writings, prepares the 
reader for a lively book of travels from her 
pen. In this volume she traverses the common 

round of a European tour by an American : 
anding at Liverpool, gazing at the London li- 
ons, dallying with the fascinations of Paris, 
growing enthusiastic over the displays of Ital- 
lan art, and winding up with a glance at the 
Tyrol and a part of Germany. Grace Green- 
wood isa capital traveller. She enters with the 
zest of childhood into every novelty. Her cu- 
riosity is insatiable. She has a decided talent 
for sight-seeing. With a genial disposition, 
which soon makes her at home among stran- 
gers, she gains many friends, and turns them 
to the best account. Her delineations of social 
life, and her personal sketches, seem to us the 
most valuable portions of the volume. She ex- 
resses herself with transparent frankness on 
foreign works of art and other matters of taste, 
but not always with the accuracy of a connois- 
seur. Her style is always lively, and often 
piquant, but toward the close of the book be- 
trays the marks of haste, and a feeling of wea- 
riness and perhaps homesickness. It is not 
free from a spice of extravagance, which is oc- 
casionally carried to a fault. 
—— a native eloquence of expression, and 
no excuse for grandiloquence. It would 


have been better to have “ piled on less ago- 
ny ” on leaving New York. “ As with a part- 
ing gun we bounded from the shore, the heart 
gave one last, wild, agonized throb for friends 
and home, then sunk into depths of dread un- 


known before.” She lingers, also, with too 
fond an unction on the mysteries of seasickness, 
which, if described at all, had better be left to 
plain prose. But an undue secretiveness was 
never the fault of our tourist, and we will not 
severely blame her for an excess of confidence 
even on rather delicate subjects. 

On arriving in England, she loses no time 
in making the acquaintance of the celebrities 
to whom she was provided with letters of in- 
troduction. As she does not hesitate to bring 
several of these worthies before the public, we 
shall not demur at giving our readers the bene- 
fit of her impressions. Here then we open a 
little picture-gallery of living characters. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Many of the churches in Liverpool are elegant 
and imposing structures, but none more tasteful, 
—— and quietly beautiful than the Hope- 

treet Unitarian Chapel, where Mr. Martineau 
preaches. I brought letters to this gentleman, 


She certainly’ 


HAPS AND MISHAPS 


and on Saturday was at his house. I found him, 
in personal appearance, all I looked for. The 
pure, fervid, poetic spirit, and tho earnest elo- 
quence which adapt his writings alike to the reli- 
gious wants, the devotional sense, the imagina- 
tion, and the taste of his readers, all live in his 
look, and speak in his familiar tones. He is some- 
what slender in person, with a head not large, 
but compact and perfectly balanced. His per- 
ceptive organs are remarkably large, his brow is 
low and purely Greek, and his eyes are of a deep 
changeful blue. There is much quietude in his 
face — native rather than acquired, I should say 
— the repose of unconscious, rather than of con- 
scious power. About his head, altogether, there is 
a classical, chiselled look — the hair grows in a 
way to enchant an artist, and every feature of his 
face is _—_ and clearly cut. But the glow of 
the soul is all over. 

On Sunday morning I enjoyed a pleasure long 
hoped for, and never to be forgotten, in hearing 
him preach one of those wonderful discourses in 
which his free but reverent spirit seems to sound 
the profoundest depths of the human soul, to un- 
veil the most solemn mysteries of being. and to 
reach those divine heights to which few have at- 
tained since Paul and John were caught up and 
wrapt away from earth, in holy visions and 
heavenly trances. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 


On Friday morning I had the pleasure of break- 
fasting with the poet Barry Cornwall, — born 
Procter, — at the rooms of my friend Mr. F ——. 
I found this prince of song-writers a most a 

able person, a little shy and reserved at first, but 
truly genial and kindly at heart, and with a vein 
of quaint humor running through his quiet, low- 
toned talk. It gave me quite a new sensation to 
hear personal recollections of such men as Byron, 
Moore, Wordsworth, Keats,Coleridge, and Charles 
Lamb. Of the latter, Mr. Procter related some 
new anecdotes, giving his peculiar delicious drol- 
leries in a manner surely not unworthy of Elia 
himself. Since I have been in England, I have 
read some of the prose of Barry Cornwall. Like 
the prose of most poets, it is singularly picturesque 
and imaginative. The articles 1 have read, 
though not poetry, press so close on to poetry 
that they have much of its rarest essence. Like 
the leaves that grow next full-blossomed flowers 
and luscious fruit, they have about them the true 
divine fragrance and flavor. 


D’ ISRAELI. 


The chancellor of the exchequer has a look de- 
cidedly and darkly Hebraic. en I say this, I 
must confess that I have in my eye the modern 
Abraham, who lends money to fast young men 
with handsome expectations, or the modern Mo- 
ses, who presides at the pawnbroker’s counter, 
rather than the faithful patriarch of old, or the 
wise lawgiver, leader, and feeder of Israel. The 
face wears to me no high character, but is cold, 
politic, and subtle in expression. I could only see 
the sentimental exquisite who penned Henrietta 
Temple, in the dainty waistcoat and spiral black 





curls of the chancellor. 





OF A TOUR 


MISS MITFORD. 


We left the rail and took an open carriage at 

eading, a quaint old place, containing some 
venerable abbey-ruins. “'Three-Mile Cross,” the 
immortal “ Our Village” of the sketches, is some 
miles from this town; but the poetess does not 
now reside there, having removed to a simple 
little cottage at Swallowfield, a mile or two 
away. We drove through “ Our Village,” how- 
ever, and passed her old home; and every field, 
and lane, and house, and shop was familiar to 
my eye. The birds in the trees seemed singing 
her name over and over, and the wild roses in the 
hedges were breathing of her. I gazed down her 
favorite walks, half-cheating myself with the hope 
that I should see her strolling under the green 
shadows with her lovely little friend Lucy, and 
her beautiful gueeed Mayflower. I looked 
longingly over toward Aberleigh, and sighed, that 
she who had made those lovely rural scenes the 
haunts of charmed fancy, and places of quiet de- 
light and refreshment for thousands, could her- 
self roam over them and rejoice in them no more. 

Iknew when we were near Miss Mitford's home, 
by our encounteriug a group of her picturesque 
protégés the gypsies, who were lounging en the 
turf at the entrance of a lane, sunning themselves, 
—a careless, lazy-looking set of vagabonds, who 
scarcely deigned to turn their faces toward us as 
we passed ; though one dusky damsel fired up at 
us with her gleaming eyes, from the ambush of 
her black, straggling locks. 

We were pained to find Miss Mitford, who has 
been in a feeble state of health for some years 
past, suffering from an attack of illness more 
Yet she did not look ill ; 


than usually severe. 
her fine expressive face was lit with pleasant 
smiles, and she retained her kind, sympathetic 
manner, and cheerful, charming spirits to the full. 
Miss Mitford talks delightfully, with graphic de- 
scription of places and persons, free dashes at 
character, and a rich, delicious humor, which you 


relish like a dainty flavor. She has the joyous, 
out-gushing laugh of a child, and her kindly eyes 
flash from under her noble brow and snowy, soft 
hair with all the vivacity of girlhood. 

No complaining could have been half so 
touching as her cheerful resignation when she 
was told that she must not go with us to drive — 
a pleasure to which she had been looking fer- 
ward. Feeling that she had over-exerted herself 
in conversation, we left her for an hour or two, 
while we visited Strathfield-Saye, the noble 
country seat of the Duke of Wellington, and 
drove through the extensive and beautiful 
grounds. The park is one of the finest in Eng- 
land, but the house is neither grand nor pic- 
turesque. 

It was with real sorrow at my heart that I 
parted with Miss Mitford that evening. The ex- 
citement of the morning had worn off, and she 
looked pale and sad. ‘I grieved to leave her with 
only her maid and man servant, devoted though 
they be —feeling that she, whose heart was so 
rich in tenderest affections, should have the near 
love and anxious care of at least a sister or brother 
ever about her steps. My lips quivered painfully 
under her parting kiss, though receiving it as the 
benediction of one of God’s angels. I never shall 
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forget the deep melodious fervor of her “God 
bless you!” bestowed on her well-beloved friend 
Mr. ; nor her last smile cast on us both, 
as she stood in her door, looking after us as we 
drove away. Yet I was much comforted in my 
sadness by the thought, that ever, while England 
boasts a pure literature and a virtuous people, 
while her quiet country lanes stretch out their 
lovely vistas of greenery, while her hawthorn 
hedges blossom through the pleasant land, will 
the name of Mary Russell Mitford be cherished 
and revered. 


THE AUTHOR OF ALTON LOCKE. 


While lingering there, I observed Lord Carlisle 
greet, with much cordiality, a slight, pale, refined, 
clerical-looking man, who stood near us. After a 
few moments’ conversation, his Lordship intro- 
duced this gentleman to me as the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, authorof Alton Locke. I did not meet 
him without emotion; for I had been most deeply 
impressed by the power and purpose, the terrible 
earnestness of his writings, the heart-crushing 
pathos, the fearful vividness of his pictures of 
misery, of the mortal desperation of the struggle 
of the poor with want and wretchedness, and all 
the horrible shapes of sin and despair. You see 
how few indications of the impassioned strength 
of Mr. Kingsley’s genius in his countenance or 
conversation. He is quict in the,extreme, even 
while talking of art like an artist and a poet. I 
should think his mental life inwardly intense, 
rather than outwardly demonstrative, except 
through the pen. He spoke of America with 
much interest, and with fine appreciation of the 
spirit of her institutions. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


On Thursday evening I dined with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickens and a small party, at the pleasant 
house of the novelist, in Tavistock Square. Mr. 
Dickens is all I looked to see, in person, manner, 
and conversation. He is rather slight, with a fine 
symmetrical head, spiritedly borne, and eyes 
beaming alike with genius and humor. Yet for all 
the power and beauty of those eyes, their changes 
seemed to me to be from light to light. Isaw in 
them no profound, pathetic depths, and there was 
around fn no tragic shadowing. But I was 
foolish to look for these on such an occasion, 
when they were very properly left in the author’s 
study, with pens, ink, and blotting-paper, and the 
last written pages of Bleak House. Mrs. Dick- 
ens is a very charming person — in character and 
manner, truly a gentlewoman; and such of the 
children as i saw seemed worthy to hand down 
to coming years the beauty of the mother and the 
name of the father. Mr. Dickens looks in admi- 
rable health and spirits, and good for at least 
twenty more charming serials. That, should he 
furnish to the world yet more than that number 
of his inimitable romances, they would be as 
fresh and attractive as those which had gone be- 
fore, I have no doubt, from the confirmed impres- 
sion I have of the exhaustlessness of his genius, 
and of the infiniteness of variety in English char- 
acter, of phases in English life. 

Mr. Dickens’s style of living is elegant and 
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tasteful, but in no respect ostentatious, or out of 
character with his profession or principles. I 
was glad to sce that his servants wore no livery. 


In describing her London life, Grace tells a 
good story of her innocent quizzing of a sol- 
emn John Bull. 


The manner of an English gentleman toward 
the American visitor is polite and considerate, 
but sometimes a little too marked. At a dinner 
party, the other day, during a little playful dis- 
cussion of Yankee character, a bland and bene- 
volent-looking old gentleman at my side inform- 
ed me that he had come to the conclusion that 
the wooden-nutmeg story was neither more or 
less than a mischievous satire. “ For,” said he, 
“there would be such an amount of minute 
carving required to make a successful imitation 
of the nutmeg, that the deception would hardly 
pay the workman. For myself I do not believe 
the cheat was ever practised.” I thanked him 
in the name of my country for the justice done 
her, and assured him that the story of the Yan- 
kee having whittled a large lot of unsalable 
shoe pegs into the melon seeds, and sold them to 
the Canadians, was also a base fabrication of our 
enemies. 


Returning*to London after her extended 
visit on the continent, Grace found the rush 
and roar of city life in that metropolis quite 
too much for her overtasked nerves. There 
was something fearful, almost maddening about 
it, which impelled her to hide away from the 
vortex. About this time, she met with an 
amusing personal adventure, which she relates 
with her usual naiveté. She found herself a 
little in advance of the age in point of millinery, 
and thus tells 


THE STORY OF A BONNET. 


TELEGRAPHIC INVENTION. 


display in nothing their characteristic modesty 
and reserve more than in bonnets, at least those’ 
for the ordinary promenade, retiring into pro- 
found depths of leghorn and lace, and sometimes 
cloistering themselves in the shades of huge 
“ uglies.” ; 

The Parisian milliner of whom I purchased 
the above-mentioned bonnet, who was a reduced 
comtesse, and had her arms blazoned on the pla- 
fond of the show room, was so complaisant as to 
go into ecstasies over the effect when I tried it on, 
crying, “ Cest joli! charmant! parfait!” I saw 
that it was becoming, peculiarly so; and she as- 
sured me it was not dear; so I took it, with no 
\fearful looking for of Cockney indignation, 
{surely. Well, as I descended from my chamber, 
equipped for my expedition into town, I noticed 
| that the friend who was to accompany me looked 
\a little struck up; but I concluded it was with 
,admiration at the ton of the thing — and perhaps 

it was. At the station, while waiting for the 
train, I had a strong suspicion that a remark 
I overheard, of “My eyes! them is poppies,” 
referred to a trifle, in the decorative way, belong- 
ing to my bonnet. In the railway carriage [ 
found myself an object of rather curious regard 
—pbut this I attributed to a certain foreign air 
I may have picked up on the continent, and it 
was not till 1 was walking down Regent street 
that I was convinced as to the cause of the sen- 
sation I produced. “ ‘The head and front of my 
| offending ” was my unfortunate bonnet. It was 
stared at and commented upon without merey; 
shop boys pronounced it “the last Paris stunner; ” 
jshop girls lifted their eyebrows, and said, “ O, 
imy!” and an impudent young footman, as he 
| passed me, looked up into my face with a shrill, 
| Significant whistle. At last, in — desperation, 
| rushed into a shop and purchased a black lace 
veil, with which I quite extinguished my “ stun- 
ner,” poppies and all. 








Having seen the fair raconteur thus hap- 
pily extricated from her embarrassments, we 


When at Paris, I had purchased one of the! may as well take our leave at this moment, 
bonnets of the season, which as every one knows, | Sincerely commending her sprightly record of 
are small beyond precedent, without reflecting| European travel as replete with frank-hearted 
that I was bound for a country where the ladies | revelations and brilliant narratives. 





Terecrapuic Inventioy.— The Official Ven- | tus might be used or suspended at will. The re- 
ice Gazette states, in a special article, that the | Sults of the inquiry are said to show —first, that 
Olympic Academy of Vicenza, having carefully | the apparatus of ‘Tremeschini may be applied to 
examined the discovery made by their fellow- | Morse’s telegraph ; secondly, that when the de- 


citizen Tremeschini of electric telegraphy by se- | spatch is sent secretly it can only be reecived so, 
cret transmission, has publicly declared it to be | any fraud in that respect being subject to imme- 
a successful invention. The commission appoint-| diate detection; thirdly that secrecy may be sus- 
edl to test its efficacy was composed of the coun-| pended or applied at pleasure. — Athenewn. 
cillor-delegate, of the Podesta, the superior com- 
missary, and the Academic council. The first J 
experiment consisted in sending and receiving a| According to the Paris Siecle, Abd-el-Kader 
despatch in the common way, without secrecy. | lives retired at Broussa in the bosom of his fam- 
In the second experiment a despatch was sent|ily, and his leisure hours are employed in the 
secretly, and the answer received in the same|education of his children. His principal occu- 
manner, by the aid of the new apparatus. In the | pation, both by day and part of the night, is that 
third a despatch was sent openly, and the answer | of the study and composition of poctry. 

received secretly to show that the secret appara-- 








THE NEMESIS OF SOVEREIGNS. 


From The Economist, 7 Jan. 
THE NEMESIS OF SOVEREIGNS. 


Tue hand of retributive justice in national 
affairs is often tardy — seldom altogether for- 
getful. 

Raro anteccdentum seclestum 
Desernit pede poena claudo. 


Great crimes and great blunders not unfre- 
— appear to prosper for atime. Their 
rst consequences are often comfortable, and 
their remote consequences are as yet unseen. 
For a while they may purchase a fallacious 
well-being and a hollow peace, and the wrong- 
doer may rejoice in the ostensible success of 
hisiniquity. But the day of reckoning arrives 
as surely as to-morrow or the grave. Months, 
or years, or even reigns may roll on and pass 
away before the regular gestation of events 
brings round the ripe hour of Providence, and 
by the time the harvest of suffering is ready to 
be gathered in, the criminal who sowed the 
seed of sin may sleep with his fathers, uncon- 
scious of the righteous stroke of fate. But 
those who watch the course of history, and 
witness not only the first generation but the 
long progeny of crime, never look in vain for 
S and sorrows which avenge the vio- 
ated laws of justice, and “ vindicate the ways 
of God, to man.” In periods like those in 
which our lot is cast, when events succeed 


each other with startling rapidity, and catas- 
trophes tread upon each other’s heels, and the 
general fermentation of the world brings things 
to maturity far more quickly than in ordinary 
times, retribution follows much more promptly 
on the crime, and our moral sense is seldom 
outraged or our patience tried by too long a 


delay. We have now before our eyesa signal 
instance of the embarrassing and penal conse- 
quences of regal guilt, on which it may be well 
to reflect for a few moments. 

It was believed in the middle ages that those 
who were inordinately bent on the unholy en- 
joyments and hollow splendors of this world 
—men who were eager for pleasure, or greedy 
for power, or thirsty after wealth and fame, 
but whose means of obtaining these ends were 
inadequate to their desires — might have their 
longings gratified by a compact with the Prince 
of Darkness. He engaged to put them in 
possession of the coveted treasure or the wished 
for success, and they in return handed over 
their souls to him, and bound themselves to do 
his bidding. These legends were but a fore- 
shadowing of proceedings which we often see 
in life upon a small scale, and which Prussia 
and Austria now offer to us on a great one. 
They, like their prototypes of old, have sold 
themselves to Nicholas. They had aims and 
designs which of themselves they were not 
strong enough to carry out, and which now 
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they are not strong enough to maintain; and 
in order to grasp them, they called in the aid 
of the Emperor of Russia, and purchased it 
by promising to further his purposes and obey 
his orders. That they might coerce their sub- 
jects, they submitted to be coerced by him. 

hey sacrificed their own independence that 
they might trample on the independence of 
their people. In order to be the tyrants of 
Germany, they made themselves the slaves 
of Russia. Hence their present embarrass- 
ment. 

Prussia and Austria are the natural rivals 
and antagonists of the great Muscovite Empire. 
They are its nearest neighbors. They are its 
commercial competitors. They are the ap- 
pointed barriers between it and Western Eu- 
rope. Their frontiers are contiguous with 
those of Russia for many hundred miles. They 
are endangered by her rapid progress, mena- 
ced by her gigantic ambition, overlapped by 
her colossal arms. They are her destined vic- 
tims, if they cannot maintain the position of 
energetic and independent foes. Prussia can 
have no sympathies with her. She joined her, 
it is true, in sharing the spoils of one great in- 
iquity (the partition of Poland), but that is 
the only bond of union between them. Their 
races are different; their languages are differ- 
ent; their whole national character is differ- 
ent. The Government of Russia is a pure 
despotism ; that of Prussia is an organized 
bureaucracy. Russia is essentially oriental 
and illiterate. Prussia (with her subordinate 
neighbors) has long been the centre of Teu- 
tonic learning and civilization. Prussia ought, 
as the chief state of Northern Germany and 
the head of cultivated and enlightened Ger- 
many, to have taken her stand as the great 
bulwark of Central Europe against Myscovite 
encroachments, Muscovite ideas, and Musco- 
vite barbarism. Why has she not done so? 
Her people were willing enough to do so: why 
would her Court not do so? Because the 
Court feared the people,— its natural ally, 
and therefore cast itself into the arms of Rus- 
sia—its natural foe. Because the Court enter- 
tained designs against the liberties of the peo- 
ple, to the success of which, the aid of Russia 
was indispensable. Because, having once re- 
solved to thwart the people and to crush that 
constitutional freedom on which their hearts 
were set, she was compelled to rely upon the 
support of Russia, the great hereditary foe of 
constitutional freedom. She was obliged to 
lean on Oriental barbarism to enable her to 
sweep back the tide of* Western civilization. 
Of course, Russia was only too glad to afford 
her countenance to such projects,— knowing 
that when once the Prussian Monarch had suc- 
ceeded in carrying them out (whether she 
had openly appeared in the contest or not) ; 
when once he was fairly committed to a posi- 
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tion of hostility towards his subjects, he would 
thenceforth hold his safety and his crown only 
by Russian alliance po | on Russian terms. 

his is the present position of the weak and 
unhappy man who now totters on the throne 
of Prussia. He dreads Russian ambition and 
Russian aggrandizement, but he dare not join 
England and France either in vigorous pro- 
tests, or in decisive action to repress them ; 
he has for a mean consideration, become the 
vassal of Nicholas, and must not brave him, 
nor oppose him; if he choose to summon his 
subjects to his aid, he might be free at once, 
but for this purpose he must concede constitu- 
tional liberty and genuine representative in- 
stitutions — and this he is not prepared to do. 
Of the two thraldoms he prefers that of a for- 
eign despot to that of a free ~_—_ In his 
dread of popular encroachment, he is selling 
to the Tempter not only the liberties of Ger- 
many, but the interests of civilization itself. 
He grieves and frets, we believe, over his 
bondage; but he has not nerve or faith 
enough to purchase emancipation at the price 
of justice. So he will pass his life between 
two dangers, and most probably end it be- 
tween two fires. 

Austria is almost in a worse position still. 
In her efforts to maintain a deadening and 
crushing yoke on Lombardy, she wastes the 
revenues of that rich province in the large 
army which is required to keep it in subjec- 
tion. Hungary used to be the great strength 
of her empire ; by her resolution to destroy its 
ancient and guaranteed liberties, she has made 
itthe greatest source of her weakness. The 
kingdom which used to supply the flower of 
her army now needs a large army to keep it 
down. ‘Thus the whole military force of Aus- 
tria is decupied in repressing her own subjects, 
and she has neither power or freedom for exter- 
nalaction. In order tocrush Hungary, she was 
compelled to call in the fatal aid of Russia, 
and to bow herself to a yoke which leaves her 
searcely the shadow of independence. She 
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cannot resist Russian aggression, however per- 
ilous to herself, because she holds Italy and 
Hungary only by the tenure of Russian aid. 
She knows that the Czar intrigues with her 
Sclavonic subjects, but she dares not resent 
the interference. She dreads his occupation 
of the Danubian Provinces and his menaced 
absorption of Turkey; but what is she, his 
vassal, that she should venture to oppose it ? 
She must make peace with her own subjects 
before she can assume an attitude of hostility 
or even of independence towards her fatal 
friends. She must restore the freedom of 
Hungary before she can recover her own. 
There can be no doubt that both the Ger- 
man Powers feel acutely the state of vassalage 
in which they have placed themselves by their 
short-sighted hostility to constitutional free- 
dom. Revolutions on one side and foreign 
dictation on the other are now their Scylla 
and Charybdis: — and it must be allowed the 
choice is not an agreeable one. The retribu- 
tion is severe but just ; we wish it were sever- 
er still. We trust to see Russia exercise her 
a as Suzerain so stringently and insolent- 
y as to wear out the patience even of her de- 
yraded vassals, and drive them to tolerate free 
institutions as the least of two evils, and to be 
just and faithful as a mere matter of selfish 
policy. Meanwhile, however, it is so clear to 
us that neither of the German Powers have or 
can have any will of their own as opposed to 
that of Russia, that to expect from Som any 


cordial alliance with us, or any dscisive action 
in unison with us, on the Turkish question, we 
consider would be leaning on a reed which is 


certain to break and pierce our side. Till 
Hungary and Germany are free, and till Italy 
is governed in some juster and more lenient 
fashion than at present, the Prussian and Aus- 
trian Courts can be nothing but the secret or 
avowed agents and vassals of the Russian 
Czar. As such we must beware of trusting 
them. 





Deatu or Dr. R. M. Birp. Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, one of the editors of Zhe North 
American, died this morning at his residence in 
this city, of an attack of brain fever. Dr. Bird 
was born at Newcastle, Del., in 1803, and was 
educated in Philadelphia for the Medical profes- 
sion. He early turned his attention to literature, 
and wrote three tragedies : the Gladiator, Ora- 
loosa, and the Broker of Bogota, all of which 
have been popular upon the stage. In 1834, he 
published his first novel, Calavar; and from that 
time till 1839, he published, in succession, The 
Infidel, The Hawks of Hawk Hollow, Nick of the 
Woods, Peter Pilgrim, and the Adventures of 
Robin Day, each of which exhibited considerable 





talent, and several of which have secured perma 
nent popularity. Since 1839, when Dr. Bird sud- 
denly retired from the field of letters for a home 
in his native village, he has not appeared as an 
author. A few years ago, however, he returned to 
Philadelphia, and became one of the proprietors 
and editors of The North American, contributing 
largely to its editorial columns. His loss to lite- 
rature will be sensibly felt, although he had of 
late years nearly abandoned the profession of an 
author, in which he had such brilliant prospects. 
And to his family and a large circle of friends 
his death, at the prime of life, is a painful be- 
reavement.— Philadelphia Bulletin of 23 Janua- 
ry. 





AN ELIZABETHAN 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
AN ELIZABETHAN PEPYS. 


Rosert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, seems in 
many respects to have been the prototype of the 
celebrated Pepys. His lordship’s autobiography 
lacks the quaintness of Lord Braybrooke’s hero, 
and certainly Cary’s tastes were not so general as 
those of Pepys, who in addition to a rigid eye to 
his own interests found leisure to cultivate the 
pleasures of the drama, to frequent balls, and to 
seek company with the fashionable and the gay ; 
but still there are so many points of resemblance 
that the admirers of Pepys will find much in 
Cary that is calculated to throw amusing light 
on the history of the times. His career is that of 
& pure, unmitigated time-server, one determined 
to achieve court preferment at whatever cost of 
dignity or self-respect — promotion being the 
pole-star of his life, and self-aggrandizement his 
only glory. He makes no secret as to the idols 
whom he served, or as to the degradation which 
their worship involved, nor does he seek to as- 
sume the office of historian in the larger sense 
of the term, but his position is such that he can- 
not tell his own story without furnishing numer- 
ous incidental illustrations of the characters of 
his regal contemporaries, and as incidental in- 
formation of this kind is always more truthful 
(because more unguarded) than direct narrative, 
Lord Monmouth’s contributions to historical lit- 
erature are of no mean value. 

Cary’s Memoirs were first published from the 
original MS. by his descendant, the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, who, with rather questionable taste, 
modernized both style and orthography. After 
being for a long time scarce, an edition, contain- 
ing many valuable notes, was published in Ed- 
inburgh, forty-five years ago, since which time, 
the work has not been much known, except 
among antiquaries. 

Cary was the son of Sir Robert Cary, after- 
wards Lord Hunsdon, who held office in the 
Court of Elizabeth, so that in respect of Court 
life, our author was literally “to the manor born.” 
At the outset of his career, he endeavored to at- 
tract the attention of the virgin queen by his 
style of living. “I lived in Court,” says he, “ had 
small means of my friends, yet God so blessed 
me that I was ever able to keep company with 
the best. In all triumphs, I was one; either at 
tilt, tourney, or barriers: in mask or balls. I 
kept men and horses far above my rank, and so 
continued a long time.” It does not appear that 
Cary had, like Pepys, any innate love of pleas- 
ure, and accordingly, he did not maintain similar 
style when he came to obtain office. At the be- 
ginning he simply affected splendor as part of 
his stock-in-trade. His bidding for employment 
was not unobserved, and his first royal commis- 
sion was a message to king James, relative to 
the infamous execution of his mother, the unfor- 
tunate Mary, Queen of Scots. 

“ Few or none in the Court being willing to 
undertake that journey, her majesty sent me to 
the King of Scots, to make known her inno- 
cence (*) of her sister's death, with letters of cre- 
dence from herself, to assure all that I should 
affirm.” The mission was one of extreme dan- 
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ger, as the Scotch were incensed at the murder 
of their queen, and would not have hesitated to 
exercise lynch-law on the London emissary : and 
James, who already was aspiring to Elizabeth's 
sceptre, dissembled, so as to make his subjects 
believe that he was also sharing in the national 
— at the consummation of the sad tragedy. 
Ie loudly threatened revenge on Elizabeth ; and 
simple Archbishop Spottiswoode has it that “‘Sol- 
omon ” denied audience to Cary, refused his let- 
ters, and that they reached the Council only in 
consequence of two officials having mar 
izedly received them. The truth is, that James 
sent two of his household to Berwick, with a civil 
message to Cary, that his life would be in dan- 
ger if he came to Edinburgh, and that he should 
deliver his despatches to the two messengers. 
Cary, who had verbal communications to make, 
wrote to the queen for instructions, and she au- 
thorized him to comply with the king’s proposal. 
After some services on the Continent, and on 
the Scotch border, Cary married, and so jeopar- 
dized his popularity with Elizabeth, who invari- 
ably “took the pet,” when any one of her attachés 
assumed the fetters of wedlock. “I married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Hugh Trevannion, a gentle- 
woman more for her worth than her wealth; for her 
estate was but five hundred pounds a-year join- 
ture: and she had between five and six hundred 
pounds in her purse. Neither did she marry me 
for any great wealth ; for I had in all the world 
but one hundred pounds a-year pension out of 
the exchequer, and that was but during pleasure, 
and I was near a thousand pounds in debt: be- 
sides the queen was mightily offended with me 
for marrying, and most of my best friends; on- 
ly my father was no ways displeased with it, 
which gave me great content.” Mrs. Cary, how- 
ever deficient in dowry, had, like her lord, a 
sharp instinct toward the main chance, and it 
was doubtless this identity of disposition that 
formed the basis of their attachment. The wed- 
ding being over, Cary was anxious for a renewal 
of the royal favor, but this was a matter of great 
difficulty, as it was not easy for Queen Bess to 
overlook the peculiar offence of which the cul- 
= had been guilty. Cary made the attempt. 
e left Carlisle, where he had been residing with 
his wife, in order to attend to some law business 
in London. The time was auspicious, for it was 
the anniversary of the coronation, and the fetes 
were to be of unwonted splendor. “I prepared 
a present for her majesty,” says our hero, * which, 
with my caparisons, cost me above four hun- 
dred pounds. I came into the triumph (one of 
the fetes) unknown of any. I was the forsaken 
knight, that had vowed solitariness, but hearing 
of this great triumph, thought to honor my mis- 
tress with my best service, and then to return to 
my wonted mourning. The triumph ended, and 
all things well passed over to the queen’s liking. 
I then made myself known in court ; and for the 
time I stayed there, was daily conversant with 
my old companions and friends; but it so fell 
out that I made no long stay.” Elizabeth was 
aware of his presence, and as her resentment had 
not had time to subside, she took means to get 
rid of him, and the service on which he was or- 
dered off was significant of the temper of the 
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royal mind. Cary’s brother was marshal of Ber- 
wick, and King James had desired an interview 
with him, at the boundary road between the two 
kingdoms, in order to send a communication to 
his sister of England. It would have been no 
great matter for the Berwick functionary to have 
stepped to the Scotch border, but simple as it 
was, he dared not do it without the express sanc- 
tion of his sovereign. ‘“ My brother,” says the 
exile, “sent notice to my father, of the king’s de- 
sire. My father showed the letter to the queen. 
She was not willing that my brother should stir 
out of Berwick; but knowiny, though she would 
not know, that I was in court, she said, ‘I hear 
your fine son that has lately married so worthily, 
is hereabouts ; send him, if you will, to know the 
king’s pleasure.’ My father answered, ‘he knew 
I would be glad to obey her commands. But 
Elizabeth was not to be so caught; ‘ No,’ said 
she, * do you bid him go, for Ihave nothing to do 
with him.’” 

Thus, then, John Cary, who might have cross- 
ed the street in order to meet the Scotch mon- 
arch, was ordered to remain at home, while Rob- 
ert, who was upwards of three hundred miles 
from the scene of action, had to do duty in his 
stead. Most men would have revolted from a 
mistress so capricious; but the supple Robert 
bent like a twig before the storm, and in due sea- 
son was raised again. It is not stated on what 
business he was sent to James; but he went to 
the Border and met him according to arrange- 
ment; and returned again with all possible de- 
spatch to Hampton Court. Elizabeth refused to 


see him; but as he firmly persisted in deliver- 
ing his message and letters to none but the 
Queen in person. her majesty was reluctantly 
obliged to grant him an audience. 

“With much ado I was called for in; and I 


was left alone with her. Our first encounter was 
stormy and terrible, which I passed over with si- 
lence. After she had spoken her pleasure of me 
and my wife, I told her that she herself was the 
fault of my marriage, and that if she had but 
graced me with the least of her favors, I had 
never left her, nor her court, and seeing she was 
the chief cause of my misfortune, I would never 
off my knees till I had kissed her hand, and ob- 
tained my pardon. She was not displeased with 
my excuse; and so having her princely word 
that she had pardoned and forgotten all my 
faults, I kissed her hand and came forth to the 
presence, and was in the court as I ever was be- 
fore. Thus God did for me to bring me in favor 
with my sovereign ; for if this occasion had been 
slipped. it may be I should never, never have 
seen her face more.” 

Cary returned to the north, and acted as his 
father’s substitute as warden of the Eastern 
March, and performed great feats in capturing 
and slaying Scotch robbers. His father died, and 
he was allowed to succeed him, but unfortunately 
without any salary being allowed him, * until the 
Queen’s pleasure should be known;” and as by 
this time he had two children, he did not at all 
relish the terms on which he held office. “I 
continued so about a twelvemonth. and lived at 
my own charge, which impaired my poor estate 
very much.” All application to head quarters 
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were unattended to, and in despair Cary boldly 
determined to quit his post without leave, and 
confront the Queen in person. Mr. Secretary 
Cecil, and his own brother, who was Chamberlain, 
gave him the cold shoulder, and would have 
nothing to do with him; but “it pleased God to 
send Mr. William Killigrew, one of the privy 
chamber, to pass by where I was walking, who 
saluted me very kindly, and bade me welcome. I 
answered him very kindly, and he perceiving me 
very sad and something troubled, asked me why I 
was so. I told him the reason.” Killigrew prom- 
ised to plead his cause, and he evinced consider- 
able dexterity in his management of Elizabeth. 

“ Away went Killigrew, and I stayed for his 
return. He told the Queen that she was more 
beholden to one man than to many others that 
made greater show of their love and service. 
She was desirous to know who it was. He told 
her it was myself, who not having seen her for a 
twelvemonth and more, could no longer endure to 
be deprived of so great a happiness; but took 
post with all speed to come up to see your 
Majesty, and to kiss your hand, and so to return 
instantly again. She presently sent him back 
for me. and received me with more grace and 
favor than ever she had done before; and after I 
had been with her a pretty while, she was called 
for to go to her sports. She arose, I took her by 
the arm and led her to her standing. My brother 
and Mr. Secretary, seeing this, thought it more 
than a miracle. She continued her favor to me 
the time I stayed, which was not long; for she 
took order that I should kave five hundred pounds 
out of the Exchequer for the time I had served ; 
and I had a patent given me under the great seal, 
to be her warden of the East March. And thus 
was I preserved by a pretty jest, when wise men 
thought I had wrought my own wrack. For out 
of weakness God can show strength, and his 
goodness was never wanting to me in any ex- 
tremity.” 

He was subsequently transferred to the Middle 
March, and after an absence of five years he 
again visited Court. Elizabeth’s end was now at 
hand, and possibly this induced her to be tolerant 
of old favorites. “I found the Queen ill-disposed, 
and she kept her inner lodging; yet she hearing 
of my arrival, sent for me. I found her sitting 
in one of her withdrawing chambers, sitting low 
upon her cushions. She called me to her, I 
kissed her hand and told her it was my chiefest 
happiness to see her in safety and in health (!) 
which I wished might long continue. She took 
me by-the hand and wrung it hard, and said, 
‘No, Robin, I am not well,’ and then discoursed 
with me of her indisposition, and that her heart 
had been sad and heavy for ten or twelve days; 
and in her discourse she fetched not so few as 
forty or fifty great sighs. I was grieved at thé 
first to see her in this plight; for in all my life- 
time before, I never knew her fetch a sigh, but 
when the Queen of Scots was beheaded. Then 
upon my knowledge she shed many tears and 
sighs, manifesting her innocence that she never 
gave consent to the death of that Queen.” This 
was on a Saturday. Next day she was to go to 
chapel; but she was found too weak for that, and 
service was ordered in the private closet, but 
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that also was too much for the dying Queen. 
“and she had cushions laid for her, hard by the 
private c'oset, and there she heard service. From 
that day forward she grew worse and worse. She 
remained upon her cushions four days and nights 
at the least. All about her could not persuade 
her either to take any sustenance or go to bed.” 

Cary’s wardenship was dependent on the life 
of Elizabeth, and seeing clearly, notwithstanding 
his lying flattery to the monarch herself, that she 
had not long to live, he bethought him of propi- 
tiating her successor. He accordingly sent a 
letter to his old friend James, acquainting him 
with the exact state of affairs, and told him that 
“if his majesty would not stir from Edinburgh, 
and if of that sickness she should die, he would 
be the first man that should bring him news of 
it.” As usual in all similar undertakings, Cary, 
while in process of executing his vulture task, 
consoles himself with a rag of piety.’ “I did 
assure myself it was neither unjust nor unhonest 
for me todo for myself, if God at that time should 
call her to his mercy.” 

When Elizabeth became speechless, and made 
signs for the archbishop and her chaplains to 
come to her, Cary “went in with them and sat 
upon his knees full of tears to see that heavy 
sight.” After detailing the length and fervency 
of the Archbishop’s intercessions, Cary goes on 
to state, “I went to my lodging and left word 
with one in the cofferer’s chamber to call me, if 
that night it was thought she would die, and 
gave the porter an angel to let me in at any time 
when I called. Between one and two of the 
clock on Thursday morning, he that I left in the 


cofferer’s chamber brought me word the queen 


was dead.” Cary rushed to the palace, but the 
lords of the council were there before him, and 
had given orders thatno one should be admitted ; 
but by favor of the comptroller, he was after 
some delay allowed to enter. After passing 
through the cofferer’s chamber, where “ all the 
ladies were weeping bitterly,” he was shown into 
the privy chamber, where the council was as- 
sembled. This body evidently had penetrated 
Cary’s intentions, as he mentions that he “ was 
caught hold of and assured that he should not go 
for Scotland till their pleasures were further 
known.” His answer as given by himself is 
equivocal. “I told them I came of purpose to 
that end.” It is not likely that he would have 
bearded the whole council, and he probably 
wished them to believe that he came,to obtain 
their sanction “to that end.” Be this as it may, 
the council gave strict injunctions that none 
should be allowed to leave except their own ser- 
vants, to prepare their equipages, and Cary was 
left in one of the lobbies, to follow out his own 
meditations. His brother, who had had little 
sleep during the queen’s illness, was in bed. “I 
got him up,” says our author, “with all speed, 
and when the council’s men were going out of 
the gate, my brother thrust to the gate. The 
porter knowing him to be a great officer, let him 
out. I pressed after him and was stayed by the 
porter. My brother said angrily to the porter, 
*Let him out, I will answer for him.” Where- 
upon I was suffered to pass, which I was not a 
little glad of.” 
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Cary rode to Charing Cross to the lodging of 
the Knight-marshal, and remained there till nine 
o'clock, by which time the council had returned 
to Whitehall. Through the marshal he made 
offer of his services to proceed to Scotland, and 
the council professed to accept them. Cary 
hastened to receive his orders, but meanwhile one 
of the lords whispered to the marshal that if 
Cary came “ they would stay him, and send some 
other in his stead.” The victim was “ between 
the two gates,” when this gratifying intelligence 
was communicated, and he had barely time to 
make his escape. He started immediately for 
the north, and reached Doncaster on the same 
night (Thursday). On Friday he reached his 
own house at Withrington, and, as it appears to 
us, he somewhat presumptuously ordered that 
James should be proclaimed at Morpeth and 
Alnwick. Continuing his journey, he reached 
Norham on Saturday at twelve, and he might at 
the same rate have reached James before supper- 
time; but his horse disliking his break-neck 
speed first cast him and then “ struck him a great 
blow on the head that made him shed much 
blood.” This necessitated a slacker gallop, and 
the king was in bed before the self-constituted 
envoy “ knocked at the gate” of Holyrood. “I 
was quickly let in and carried up to the king’s 
bed-chamber. I kneeled by him and saluted him 
by his title of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland. He gave me his hand to kiss, and bade 
me welcome. After he had long discoursed of 
the manner of the queen’s sickness and of her 
death, he asked what letters I had from the 
council? I told him, none: and acquainted him 
how narrowly I escaped from them. And yet I 
had brought him a blue ring from a fair lady, 
that I hoped would give him assurance of the 
truth that I had reported. He took it and looked 
upon it, and said, “ It is enough: I know by this 
you are a trusty messenger.” 

Thus did our hero, with great effort and at the 
risk of his life, perform, in three days, a service 
which the electric telegraph would now do in as 
many minutes. James promised to reward him, 
and possibly intended to do so, but alas for the 
favor of princes! it was not to be depended on, 
exposed as it was not only to the royal caprice, 
but also to the opposition of interested cour- 
tiers. Next morning James, in the fulness of his 
heart, sent Lord Hume to inquire how his courier 
would like to be rewarded. With his usual 
smoothness, Cary began on a low scale. “I de- 
sired my lord to say to his majesty from me that 
I had no reason to importune him for any suite, 
for that as yet I had not done him any service ; 
but my humble request to his majesty was to ad- 
mit me a gentleman of his bedchamber; and 
hereafter I knew if his majesty saw me worthy, 
I should not want to taste of his bounty.” Cary, 
from his experience of Elizabeth, knew that a 
thriving courtier should always be near the per- 
son of the sovereign, and there was, therefore, 
good policy in his mock-humility. James com- 
plied with his request. He was sworn one of 
the gentlemen of the bedchamber, and that same 
evening assisted at the royal toilette. But when 
James went to England, the appointment was not 
confirmed, and worse still, “whereas I was 
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promised one hundred pounds in fee farm, it was 
cut down to one hundred marks.” 

The truth is, the council were mortally incensed 
at him for having anticipated them in the tidings 
of Elizabeth’s death. ‘Their address to James 
contains two topics ; the first congratulating him 
on his accession, and the second bitterly accusing 
Cary for his want of “ all decency, good manners, 
and respect,” in not waiting for an authorized 
report of the death of “the bright occidental 
star.” The document was signed by the lord 
mayor and thirty-three members of the council, 
amongst whom was Cary’s own brother, Lord 
Hunsdon, who was irritated at having been made 
the instrument of his escape. 

Lady Cary (her husband had received military 
knighthood from Essex) found more favor from 
the new queen than her lord from his majesty, 
she having obtained the office of mistress of her 
“sweet coffers,” an appointment corresponding 
to the post now held by the mistress of the robes. 
But as a set off against this, Cary lost his war- 
denship. Still even at this low ebb his habitual 
composure did not desert him, and his after suc- 
cess affords a good lesson to courtiers, as well as 
to others, never to despair, even when encom- 
passed by the darkest clouds. Our courtier went 
down to Norham to arrange for the transfer of 
his wardenship (for which he was to receive 
compensation), when, as he rather profanely 
alleges, ‘God put it into my mind to go to 
Dunfermline to see the king’s second son. I found 
him a very weak child.” This was the then 
Duke of York, and afterwards Charles the First. 
Next season the young duke was to be removed 


from Scotland to England, and Cary exerted 
himself that his wife should become custodier of 


his royal highness. “There were many great 
ladies, suitors for the keeping of the duke; but 
when they did see how weak a child he was, and 
not likely to live, their hearts were down, and 
none of » Be was desirous to take charge of him.” 
Lady Cary obtained the appointment. “Those 
who wished me no good were glad of it, thinking 
that if the duke should die in our charge (his 
weakness being such as gave them great cause to 
suspect it), then it would not be thought fit that 
we should remain in court after.” Here follows 
some more profane garrulity on the subject of 
the convalescence of the duke, wherein Master 
Cary would have it to appear that Providence 
preserved the life of Charles the First in order 
that the enemies of Cary might be disappointed ! 
What a commentary does the after-history of 
England throw on this wretched hypothesis! 
Nevertheless Cary and his wife did run a serious 
risk in undertaking the charge of a child so 
rickety as Charles was at the time. He was above 
four years of age when entrusted to their keeping, 
* and yet he could not speak or walk ; and in fact, 
from excessive weakness in the ankle joints, he 
could not even stand upright without assistance. 
James, in his impatience, wished an operation to 
be performed on the tongue, and to have the 
limbs encased in iron boots; but Lady Cary had 
more faith in nature than in surgical art, and 
being at length permitted to have her own way, 
the child became strong before he attained his 
eleventh year. For the care of the duke, “ my 
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wife got me a suite of the king that was worth to 
me afterwards four or five thousand pounds. I 
had the charge given me of the duke’s household, 
and none allowed to his service but such as I 
gave way to; by which means I preferred to hima 
number of my own servants. * * * My daughter 
was brought up with the king’s daughter (the 
Princess Elizabeth, afterwards the unfortunate 
Queen of Bohemia). * * * My wife had four 
hundred pounds a-year pension during her life, 
and by being in the privy lodgings of the duke, 
got better esteem of the king and queen.” 

So far all was sunshine for Master Cary ; but 
a storm was at hand. For at cleven years of a 
it was judged expedient that the duke should 
have a formal establishment ; and Prince Henry, 
the heir-apparent, who had begun public life, un- 
dertook the ordering of the arrangements. 
ing probably of opinion that the Carys, while 
very good nurses, were not the fittest persons to 
form the mind of a prince of the blood-royal, he 
resolved that a Scotch gentleman, whom Cary 
admits to have been “ of great learning and very 
good worth,” should be sent for “ out of Ireland 
from his service there,” and placed at the head 
of the new household, while Cary should be re- 
duced to the rank of “ second violin.” Of course, 
Providence again interfered on behalf of its 
especial favorite : the king in council was about 
to ratify the Prince’s plan, when Lord Chamber- 
lain Suffolk faneupanel on behalf of Cary, and the 
facile monarch consented that the arrangement 
should be exactly reversed; Cary to be first, and 
the Caledonian gentleman from the Emerald Isle 
to be second in authority. The Prince endeavored 
to upset this decision ; but the utmost that he 
could accomplish was to obtain permission from 
the king, that no alterations should be made ex- 
cept such as Cary would consent to. The altera- 
tion of offices proposed by the Prince would have 
made the “ Scots gentleman” chief of the bed- 
chamber and master of the robes; and Cary mas- 
ter of the privy-purse and surveyor-general of his 
lands. Our hero, very adroitly, and with assumed 
humility, protested that his objection to the ar- 
rangement of his royal highness proceeded from 
his inability to survey lands, while “if he had 
skill in anything, he thought he could tell how to 
make good clothes,” and by this manceuvre he 
carried his point, even with the prince. 

Shortly after this transaction Prince Henry died, 
and then a new disappointment was in store for 
Cary. We have seen that he was at the head of 
the bed-chamber in the household of Charles 
while Duke of York; but when Henry died, 
Charles, of course, became Prince, and the chief 
in the Prince of Wales’s establishment was a 
chamberlain, and not a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. Master Cary’s parasites, like the weird 
sisters in Macbeth, had prophesied that he should 
be chamberlain ; but Master Cary was not con- 
tent with this; he wished to retain the bed- 
chamber appointment in addition: in other words, 
to be a pluralist. When the vacancy took place, 
Cary urged the precedent of Lord Somerset, who 
was the king’s chamberlain, and yet kept the bed- 
chamber. “ True,” replied the opposition, “ but 
he is a favorite, and never any before had them 
both.” “But there is the Scots gentleman,” 
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pleaded our friend, “he is surveyor-general, and 
yet holds his place in the bed-chamber.” “True 
again,” retorted the opposition, “but his is a 
petty office, and the chamberlain’s is of a high 
nature.” ° 

By stratagem Cary was induced to declare be- 
fore the prince that he would not give up the 
heb-chamber for the chamberlainship ; then the 
king was got over to the opinion that one man 
should not hold both offices; and ultimately, but 
in a secret manner, Lord Roxburgh was ap- 
pointed chamberlain. Cary having got scent of 
the foul deed, went to the queen, and excited her 
majesty’s jealousy by insisting largely on the se- 
crecy of the election. This was a happy concep- 
tion, as at first the queen would not believe that 
such an imporant office could have been filled up 
by the king and the prince without her knowledge 
and consent. “ But when, by Roxburgh’s wife, 
she was assured of it, she sent for me again, and 
told me it was true that I had said; but bade me 
trouble myself no further: her wrong was more 
than mine, and she would right both herself and me.” 
Her majesty was graciously pleased to keep her 
royal word. Roxburgh was ingloriously sent 
back to his native north, and Cary was made 
chamberlain ; a consummation which is duly and 
devoutly acknowledged as a special act of Divine 
interference “on my part.” 

Lady Cary waited on the queen till the death 
of her majesty —“ her house was then dissolved, 
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and my wife was forced to keep house and family, 
which was out of our way a thousand pounds 
a-year that we saved before.” But meanwhile 
Cary was securing good marriages for his sons 
and daughters, and thrusting them into every 
orifice of court-preferment that chanced to be 
open. In 1661, he was created Baron of Pep- 
pington, and accompanied Charles to Spain, on 
the occasion of his fruitless love-expedition to 
that country. ‘Two years afterwards, lowe died, 
and Charles reigned in his stead, and Cary anew 
lifted his eyes in expectation of promotion, but 
now his hopes were crushed effectually. Charles 
broke up his own establishment, and adopted the 
household of his father with scarcely any change 
Cary was allowed to retain his connection with 
the bed-chamber, and in licu of other offices, 
abolished and prospective, he received a pension 
of five hundred a-year, and obtained a further 
rise in the peerage, under the title of the Earl of 
Monmouth. He pre-deceased his last master, 
otherwise it is just possible that we might have 
seen him submerged during a portion of the civil 
wars, and then again floating on the surface as a 
functionary in the suite of Old Noll. ‘His title 
became extinct in his direct male line, and was 
revived again in the person of the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth. The peerage of his father, 
Lord Hunsdon, has been longer-lived, and is 
still perpetuated in an existing noble house. 
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A stack of stones, a dingy wall, 

O’er which the brambles cling and creep, 
A path on which no shadows fall, 

A door-step where long dock-leaves sleep, 
A broken raftér in the grass, 

A sunken hearth-stone, stained and cold, 
Nought left but these, fair home, alas ! 

And the dear memories of old. 


Around this hearth, this sacred place, 
All humble household virtues grew,— 
The grandsire’s lore, the maiden’s grace, 
The matron’s instincts deep and true. 
Here first sweet words were lisped: here broke 
Life’s morning dream, and yet more dear, 
The love that life's best impulse woke, 
Grew warmer, gentler, year by year. 


How cheerful, while the storm without 
Muffled the earth and iced the night, 
The ruddy glow gushed laughing out 
On merry groups and faces bright ; 
How chimed the crackling freakish flame 
With rosy mirth or thoughtful ease, 
Or, may be, syllabled the name . 
Of one rocked o’er the shivering seas. 


What fairy scenes, what golden lands, 
What pageants of romantic pride, 
In the weird deep of glowing brands, 





Saw the fair boy, the dreamy-eyed, 
Till musing here, his spirit drew 

Strong inspiration, and his years, 
By Beauty’s subtle nurture, knew 

The paths of Nature’s inner spheres. 


Here, as the swooning embers lent 
A faint flush to the quiet gloom, 
In the warm hush have lovers blent 
The fragrance of their heart’s fresh bloom; 
And, veiling in soft-drooping eyes 
Her tremulous joy, here blushed the bride ; 
Here, o'er pale forms in funeral guise, 
Farewells from broken hearts were sighed. 


This spot the pilgrim ’neath strange skies, 
Saw in his wayside dream; here stood 
Old friends with gladness in their eyes ; 
Here grew the beautiful and good — 
Sweet friendships — faith serene and sure — 
Manhood’s strong purpose, warm and bold — 
Courage to labor and endure, 
And household feelings never cold. 


Here, leaning in the twilight dim, 
All round me seems a haunted air ; 
I hear the old familiar hymn, 
My heart goes upward in the prayer 
That made the night so full of peace; 
Kind lips are on my brow — my ear 
Hums with sweet sounds —they faint — they 
cease — 
And night o’er all broods calm and clear. 
H. N. Powers. 
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From The Spectator, 31 Dec. 


PRESIDENT PIERCE IN AUSTRIA: OR, A 
SCHOOL FOR AUSTRIAN FINANCIERS. 


One might imagine the feelings of envy with 
which the lord of a bankrupt exchequer would 
regard a surplus revenue, if it were not that in- 
capacities sometimes carry their consolations 
with them. A Chinese nobleman, who sees an 
English peer not prevented from using his hands 
upon what he lists by a gigantic overgrowth of 
finger-nail—a Chinese lady, who sees an Eng- 
lishwoman able to walk —a Turkish female of 
rank, who heard Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
tell that her countrywomen were not shut up 
like jewels in a box by their husbands — a Span- 
ish grandee, who saw a foreigner prevented by no 
scruple from helping himself — are but types of 
the Austrian financier who sees the American 
Chancellor of the Exchequer enjoying a plethora 
of means. Yes! America is well off; but 
where is her escutcheon? She is a parvenue. 
Still, success is so very admirable, that one can 
imagine even an Emperor wishing to know how 
a President can get on in \hat pleasant way. It 
would be an entirely new lesson. America has 
exactly what Austria wants—not by favor of 
fortune, but of management. Providence, in- 
deed, shines with a newer and more uninterrupt- 
ed sun on the West, but the East also has its 
riches if they were duly brought forth. It cer- 
tainly is not from the sterility of the Austrian 
soil that the poverty of her exchequer springs. 

Were it possible for an American President to 
be travelling in the East of Europe — a very 
wide supposition; and were it possible for-Aus- 
tria to dare to arrest that Republican potentate 
in his journey; and thirdly, were it possible for 
Austria to derive wisdom from her prisoners —a 
vast resource if she did but know how to improve 
it, — the evidence given by that involuntary wit- 
ness might be the means of rescuing the Impe- 
rial exchequer from its long-established bank- 
ruptey. There have been Austrian Emperors who 
were capable not only of extracting wisdom 
from any source, but of freely opening their 
minds even to a prisoner or a president; and if 
Francis Joseph inherits any of the faculities which 
some of his forefathers possessed, he would be 
quite capable of carrying on a conversation with 
an eve to mutual instruction. 

Of course, his first point of curiosity would be 
that great American phenomenon a surplus in 
the exchequer. ‘“ How does it come there?” he 
might ask. 

“*Spects it grow’d,” would be no sufficient re- 
ply from the imprisoned Pierce. 

* But how do you cultivate so useful a fruit ? 
My anxiety,” the Emperor would say, “is to get 
rid of the exact opposite—the yearly deficit : 
and I see that your Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is anxious only to diminish your surplus. Could 
I but for a single month feel that blessed anx- 
iety, nay, could I for a day know what it is to 
wish to diminish a surplus in the exchequer, I 
should be relieved of a great weight which presses 
upon the hereditary mind of this throne.” 

“I do not know,” Pierce would say; “we do 
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not trouble our heads much about the way of 
getting the surplus; the late President —” 

“Ah, I forgot :” the Emperor would ery ; “ you 
change your Emperors once in four years. It is 
a bad pl&n that; no institutions can be stable 
where the chief of the state is changeable— 
where there is no hereditary tie to sustain the 
throne of the empire. Finance itself cannot be 
sustained where there is, so to speak, a periodi- 
cal revolution in the monarchy.” 

“ We do not trouble ourselves much about sus- 
taining finance ; for you see it sustains itself. 
Your stable throne — if it is stable— does not 
keep up your surplus exactly. We have great 
self-reliance in America. ‘The exchequer which 
will not help itself is not worth having.” 

“Tell me, then,” the Emperor would say, 
“how do you put the screw on to bring in so 
much plunder ¢” 

“ We have no screw ; indeed, our citizens would 
not stand screwing: we are just about relaxing 
our tariff, in order that we may not have so large 
a surplus in the treasury.” 

“ But how, then, do you regulate commerce so 
as to be productive ¢ ” 

“We do not regulate commerce at all. The 
late party, indeed, inclined to keep out foreign 
manufactures — and did to a certain extent. 
Iron, for example, we are rather jealous of. But 
as American iron is better than any we can 
bring in, probably American citizens would pre- 
fer their own metal, even if they did not forbid 
themselves to use other people’s. That is my 
idea, and Guthrie is obeying the opinion of the 
Democratic majority.” 

“ Obeying ademocratic majority! Well, if you 
can only have surplus revenue by obeying a De- 
mocratic majority, unquestionably — although I 
have a great respect for a President —an Em- 
peror could not avail himself of that convenience. 
We know better than to obey a majority; and 
we prevent opinions; so that they don’t trouble 
us. But you have had paper as well as we: now 
that is the one great burden — how did you get 
rid of it?” 

“Oh! that was the easiest thing in the world, 
and the shortest : we paid it off.” 

“Paid it! Though, by the by, I intend to do 
that when my military expenses are reduced down 
to the standard of 1847. I have made them cal- 
culate the figures exactly, and I find that when 
the military expenditure is reduced to the stand- 
ard of 1847, I shall have no deficit in the exche- 
quer, and shall begin to pay off the paper. But 
I see you have very low military expenses ; how 
do you contrive that ?” ‘ 

“Why, we do without a large army.” 

« “But then, how do you make the provinces 
pay their taxes? Lombardy, for example, puts 
me to a great expense in armies ; but then, Lom- 
bardy brings me a quarter of my whole re- 
venue.” 

“ We find it is enough for us to do, to tell the 
people what taxes they are to pay, and they send 
them in— only too much, as you observe. It 
we leave them alone to work out their own trades 
in their own way, and make the taxes light 
enough, there is no difficulty in the matter; only 
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RUSSIA IN THE BALTIC. 


Oo” ve could not support such an army as you 
0. 

“ Well, then, how do you manage that point ? 
—for I observe you conquer new provinces, 
and I cannot even keep mine without help of 
Russia.” 

“Why, in America, we make the people their 
own army. We oblige every citizen to be en- 
rolled as a soldier, and in that way we can bring 
into the field about two millions and a quarter 
of tighting men. It seems to me, friend Empe- 
ror, that if you could begin there, as you say your- 
self, you might soon have a surplus revenue. Get 
rid of your army! arm your people! and you 
get rid of your military expenditure — the very 
thing that eats up your surplus revenue. You 
then have surplus instead of deficit ; you redeem 
your paper; you set your subjects free to culti- 
vate your magnificent empire; and instead of 
being afraid of your people, you will be able to 
thrash Europe.” 

Even an Emperor might be struck with the 
results of that idea; but there appears to be 
three difficulties in applying it to the Austrian 
empire. In the first place, the Impcrial mind 
would have to seize upon a new train of ideas ; 
in the second place, the people might not per- 
fectly understand or trust the new regime, while 
@ moment’s relaxation of the fetters might be 
fatal to the jailer; and in the third place, if 
the people were consulted, they might take it 
into their heads to prefer self-government to im- 

rial government. The last is the remoter dif- 


ficulty, the force of hereditary prejudice the more 


immediate. ‘There is no probability that Austria 
will accept financial wisdom from Amcrica. The 
more likely fate is, that Austria will continue to 
eat up her revenue with her own army, until an 
exhausted industry is unable to keep up the 
chain of vicious government, and the army itself, 
revolting, becomes the means of freeing the em- 
pire, as the prisoner tormented beyond endur- 
ance knocks down the jailer with his own man- 
acles. 
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Tue attempt of Russia to coerce Sweden into 
an alliance with the Absolutist Powers is as natu- 
ral on the side of Nicholas as the alliance would 
be unnatural in Sweden; but the attempt de- 
serves some attention on our part, both on ac- 
count of the motives which dictate it and of the 
influences which counteract it. Russia, it is 
said. has commanded the government of Sweden 
to close its ports against England and Franee ; 
and it is asserted that the Royal Family at Stock- 
holm is in favor of Russia. How that may be 
we do not know. We do know that the King of 
Sweden is a man of considerable sense, that he 
has a strong sympathy with his subjects, and 
that he has lately used very independent lan- 
guage; all circumstances inconsistent with the 
idea of his subservience to Russia. There might, 
ao doubt, be temptations for a monarch who is 
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new in the royal circle, and who might not dis- 
like to have the permanency of his position gua- 
ranteed by the Great Power of the North; the 
less, since by sharing the patronage of Russia 
with Denmark, Sweden might be shielded from 
some consequences with which the rivalry of 
that state, backed by Russia, would threaten her. 
Should it be true that the Court of Sweden is 
with Russia, the position of the country on the 
North of the Baltic would be very similar to 
that of Denmark and her provinces, — the Court 
cultivating the patronage of an alien ally who 
dictates its policy, and the people jealous of that 
undue intervention. At the close of 1853 we are 
more able to understand the mistake of that po- 
licy which induces this country to acquiesce in 
the endeavors of the Danish Court to set aside 
the constitutional compacts between the throne 
and its subjects. We first supported Schleswig- 
Holstein, and then abandoned that province as 
a compliment to the King of Denmark ; enab- 
ling him to gather up the provinces into his own 
royal hand, as if for the very purpose of hand- 
ing them over to Russia. 

It is scarcely possible the same mistake can be 
made in Sweden. There are many sympathies 
between that country and England ; our lan- 
guage is much cultivated there ; its citizens come 
over here to obtain information on steam ma- 
chinery, and other instruments for improving 
their resources ; they are a maritime people, and 
they might be our friends from natural sympathy 
and good-will. But, independently of a desire 
to act with England, it is important to note the 
species of guarantee which is derived for this 
country from the nationality and freedom of the 
Swedish people. 

Nothing threatens the order of Europe or the 
independence of England at this moment more 
than the encroachments of Russia. She has not 
made direct war upon any constitutional power, 
but she has aided two powers in destroying con- 
stitutional elements within their own dominions 
— Hungary within the dominions of Austria, 
Danish and Schleswig-Holstein immunities within 
the dominions of Denmark. If other countries 
will thus conspire to set aside their own peoples, 
she succeeds in being left to deal with courts; 
and she can bully one like Prussia, cajole a se- 
cond like Denmark, or bully and cajole a third 
like Austria. Her grand difficulty is when she 
encounters a people animated with a dislike of 
absolute royal government especially by an alien 
monarch. Nicholas might convert the Baltic 
into a Russian lake, if it were not for the Swe- 
dish people. If the resistance of Sweden de- 
pended upon a complimentary or parchment al- 
liance with this country, it would not be worth a 
week’s purchase: but it rests on the national 
pride of the Swedish people, on their love of 
constitutional freedom of their own, and on their 
gallant determination not to lose more provinces 
to the great devourer of the North. Nowhere 
does there exist a national constitution in Eu- 
rope which is not an outpost for English institu- 
tions and English independence against the 
grand invader. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A PHILOSOPHER WITHOUT PHILOSOPHY. 


Tat “the laughing sage of France,” as 
Wordsworth calls him, could be guilty of con- 
temptible shifts and pitiful insincerities, in his 

rivate dealings as a man with men, is an estab- 
ished fact. Perhaps a more characteristic illus- 
tration of this can hardly be taken, than the his- 
tory of his feud with the President de Brosses, 
which has been recently narrated in some detail 
by a distinguished French author. The memory 
of the president might to this hour be suffer- 
ing, as until very lately it has suffered, under 
the odious imputations charged upon him, with 
matchless effrontery, by the imbittered patri- 
arch of Ferney, had not the publication of the 
maligned man’s correspondence set the matter in 
quite another light; amply shewing, that if 
charges of calumny and falsehood were valid in 
the case at issue; it is to Voltaire, not to De 
Brosses, that they fatally apply. Let us take a 
hasty review of the dispute, so instructive, as re- 
vealing what manner of man was the chief dis- 
putant — one all 


Fire and fickleness, a child, 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various —gay, grave, sage, or wild — 
Who multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of their talents. 


When Voltaire returned from his sojourn with 
Frederick the Great, he conceived a whim for 
securing three or four distinct homes of his own, 
in which he might play the great man, and affect 
the aristocrat to the top of his bent ; for, despite 
all his pretensions, an aristocrat he was by tem- 
per and tendency: he was, indeed, what Ban- 
croft the American historian calls him, “the 
spoiled child of society,” who sunned himself in 
its light, and dazzled it by concentrating its rays 
— who was its idol, and courted its idolatry — 
and who, far from breaking with authority. loved 
the people as little as he loved the Sorbonne 
priesthood. “The complaisant courtier of sove- 
reigns and ministers, he could even stand and 
wait for smiles at the toilet of the French king’s 
mistress, or prostrate himself in flattery before 
the Semiramis of the north; willing to shut his 
eyes on the sorrows of the masses, if the great 
would but favor men of letters.”* His inter- 
course with Old Fritz, however, had disgusted 
him for some time to come with royalty and 
courtiership, and he would now fain be king on his 
own account, in three or four petty domains on 
the borders of France, where he might feel and 
shew that he was monarch of all he surveyed, 
and that his right there was none to dispute. 
The Delices, near Geneva, was one of these 
petty palaces; another was Ferney; a third was 
Tourney, on the extreme frontier of Franche- 
Comté, which he purchased of the President de 
Brosses. 

The worthy president was a man of learning, 
ability, and character, whose personal exertions 
had early raised him to that dignified office 
in the parliament of Burgundy, his native pro- 
vince. His reputation as a magistrate was high, 


* History of the American Revolution, vol. ii. 
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nor was his literary career other than notable. 
His Letters from Italy abound with evidences of 
esthetic discernment and cultivated taste, and 
made some noise in their day; his treatise on 
Fetish Worship is still admired for its philosophi- 
cal tone; and his Principles of Exymolyy, cte., is 
said to be ingenious and instructive. It was in 
1758 that Voltaire, then in his sixty-fourth year, 
made overtures to the president with a view to 
purchase Tourney. He did so in words savor- 
ing of an assumption of the whimsical, and as 
though the desire to purchase were a mere fancy, 
a pet crotchet, which De Brosses ought to humor 
on very easy terms. De Brosses, however, was 
a precise man of business, and answered Vol- 
taire’s propositions with scrupulous exactitude, 
point by point, though not without relieving his 
reply with touches of wit and pleasantry. Vol- 
taire dislisked matter-of-fact method ; he hesi- 
tated, retracted, misunderstood, and, by an affec- 
tation of carelessness, misrepresented the pur- 
port of the original negotiation. De Brosses 
was straightforward and consistent throughont, 
while his slippery neighbor was trying the 
game of fast and loose, to drive a good bargain 
—the while he was writing: “I am old and 
feeble, you know, and am well aware what a bad 
bargain I make.” After considerable dallying, 
the two came to an agreement, and Voltaire was 
accepted as proprietor for life of the chateau and 
lands of Tourney, with all the seignorial rights 
and privileges thereto appertaining. In the 
pride of his heart, he signed his letters, at this 
time, Voltaire, Comte de Tourney. There were 
two curés whom he secured in the sale, and 
over whom he delighted to play the great man 
— “ girding” at them, and ordcring them about, 
as the fit took him. He built a little theatre, 
and had comedies performed there, to spite his 
neighbors the Genevese. In short, he was now 
his own master, and desired to give the world 
assurance of the fact. “Does any one ask me 
what I am about, in my country-seat here? I 
tell him J reign; and add, great is my pity for 
slaves.” The old gentleman had evidently got 
new vigor by his passage of the grand climacteric. 
He would be Comte de Tourney in something 
more than name. 

When the settlement of the estate was drawn 
up, it was stipulated that the new proprietor, as 
enjoying Tourney for life—and that life in its 
seventh decade — should justly and fairly keep 
the grounds in order, deal kindly by the trees, 
and abstain from large alterations in the matter 
of “landscape gardening,” ete. Hardly had 
Voltaire taken possession, however, before he 
began teasing the president in all sorts of ways 
ow this subject. A long series of correspond- 
ence commenced, curiously indicative of the fid- 
gety, vexatious temper of the potent scigneur. 
He is constantly expressing his fears that he 
has been taken advantage of in the contract, 
and using all kinds of devices to squeeze out a 
further “ consideration ” from De Brosses. The 
latter, on one occasion, with gentlemanly dig- 
nity, writes thus: “ We have negotiated as men 
of Sune and men of the world, not as pettifog- 
ging attorneys or quibbling apprentices of the 
law. You, for your part, are incapable of using 
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your new possession otherwise than you would 
a patrimonial inheritance” — an implicit re- 
— or warning, conveyed in courteous irony, 

t little calculated to appease or restrain the 
restless proprietor. Voltaire is not to be pacifi- 
ed by smooth sentences with a sting in their 
tail. He keeps writing letter after letter of que- 
rulous matter. “I read and re-read your con- 
tract,” he says, “and the oftener I re-read it, 
the more plainly I see that you have acted the 
conquerer in dictating the law to me ; and he ex- 

resses his determination to follow his own fancy 
in pulling down and building up, in planting 
and transplanting, in “ chopping and changing.” 
But the president has agents in the vicinity, who 
are a check on his tenant’s vagaries in this res- 
pect. Then it becomes Voltaire’s object to buy 
the property out and out—and the tiresome 
system of his old tactics is renewed — all is mis- 
construction, equivocation, and vacillating delay. 
But he is careful throughout to represent him- 
self as a generous, self-forgetting victim, an ami- 
able dupe in the clutches of overreaching greed. 
On his own showing, you would take him for a 
mere innocent, a guileless, simple soul, wholly 
unsophisticated, utterly unversed in the by-ways 
and tortuous trickeries of a wily world —an un- 
suspecting, single-eyed creature, unfit for such a 
generation of serpents, and liable to be imposed 
upon at every turn: whereas it is the world-wide 
fashion to admire this Comte de Tourney as be- 
ing himself wise and wary as the serpent — though 
his chief admirers have yet to learn that he was 
harmless as the dove. 

A new topic of complaint on his part brought 
his difference with the president to a crisis. 
There was at Tourney a peasant named Charles 
Baudy, with whom De Brosses had had transac- 
tions in the sale of/the timber on his estate — 
Baudy being, in fact, a dealer in wood. In chat- 
ting with De Brosses on one occasion, it happen- 
ed that Voltaire had complained of wanting fire- 
wood, and the president thereupon mentioned 
this Baudy as the proper person to apply to, 
and undertook to speak to him on the subject, on 
Voltaire’s behalf. Baudy accordingly sent a 
supply, and with it a bill for the amount, of 
fourteen loads, duly charged on Voltaire. When 
the wood was burnt, Voltaire somehow saw good 
to decline paying Baudy, and to assume that De 
Brosses, if any body, was the debtor —the wood 
to be regarded as a present. Nothing could equal 
the obstinacy with which Voltaire held out in 
this matter, unless it were the artful unfairness 
with which he mixed up other supposed grievan- 
ces with it. De Brosses wrote in reply politely 
but with firmness. Voltaire then, “ according to 
his wont,” as Sainte-Beuve remarks, tried «o 
merge the firewood squabble in a question of 
larger import, which might seem to interest the 
human race itself. “ The question, sir,” he writes 
from Ferney, “ is no longer about Charles Baudy, 
and four loads of firewood” [observe, for it is 
characteristic, alas! of the man, how he slides 


from fourteen to four, with a coolness worthy of 


Falstaff ] ; “ the question concerns the public in- 
terest — it concerns the vengeance of bloodshed, 
the punishment of a man whom you protect, the 
crime of a curé who is the scourge of the province 
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—it concerns sacrilege added to assassination.” 

Now the affair of the curé thus dragged into 
the dispute was simply this: the cure of the 
village of Moéns had incited the villagers under 
his pastorate to bestow a sound thrashing on a 
young rake of the locality, whose excesses were 
unblushing enough, the priest thought, to merit 
summary castigation. The curé was, it would 
seem, akin to the whip-bearing Irish priests still 
extant, and loved to uphold discipline in his 
flock. But Voltaire resolved on making the place 
too hot to hold such a monster. In a letter to 
D’Alembert, the great Encyclopedist, of this 
date, he says: “ At present, lon intent on get- 
ting a priest sent to the galleys.” De Brosses 
remonstrated with his angry correspondent for 
his “ extra-judicial” declamation about the curé, 
and recurring to the wretched fagots, declared 
that he had never heard of such a thing as a pre- 
sent of fourteen loads of wood, unless it were to a 
convent of Capuchins. This comparison of Vol- 
taire to a convent of Capuchins, at the moment 
of his striving with might and main to despatch 
a priest to the galleys, must have made the fire 
of his wrath seven times hotter. It did so; for 
from that instant he gave way to those parox- 
ysms of rage to which he was subject. “He 
wrote to all his friends who were members of 
the Burgundian parliament, to solicit their judg- 
ment in the litigation between their president 
and himself. In the statement which he for 
warded, and into which he introduced a medley 
of contradictory and irrelevant matter, he dis . 
torted facts, falsified them to suit his case, and 
lied with that ease to which practice had now 
habituated him. To hear him, you would con- 
clude that he was dragged into the contest in spite 
of his utmost resistance.” From invective against 
De Brosses, he proceeded to menace. “ Let him 
tremble! he must now be worse than ridiculed; 
he must be disgraced.” 

Meanwhile, the president retained his calm 
dignity of bearing. ‘“ Call to mind, sir,” he wrote 
to his accuser, “ the advice I have formerly-given 
you in conversation, when, in relating to me the 
cross accidents of your life, you added that your 
character was ‘ insolent by nature.’ I have given 
youmy friendship. That I have not withdrawn it, 
is proved by the counsel I now proffer to you— 
never to write during these times of mental ali- 
enation, in order that you may not have cause, 
in lucid hours, to blush for what you have pen- 
ned in a fit of delirium.” And after a summing 
up of the real state of their original transactions, 
the president continues: “I am truly and most 
cordially desirous of your long continuing to en- 
joy your estate, and would fain see you remain 
for thirty years to come to adorn your age ; for, 
notwithstanding your failings, you will always be 
a very great man....in your writings. I only 
wish hae could infuse into your heart half-a-quar- 
ter of the ethics and philosophy which they con- 
tain.” As to the firewood-dispute, and Voltaire’s 
desire of arbitration, De Brosses goes on to say, 
that really Ae has nothing to do in the case ; that 
the question of debt is simply between Voltaire 
and Charles Baudy ; that the premier-president 
of the parliament, and all the members appealed 
to by Voltaire, are of the same opinion ; and that, 
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indeed, they cannot help shrugging their shoul- 
ders at secing so wealthy and illustrious a man 
tormenting himself so strangely about paying a 
peasant 280 livres for firewood. And then, hav- 
ing gravely reproved him for certain malicious 
insinuations affecting his judicial character, De 
Brosses concludes by wishing him mens sana in 
corpore sano. 

n course of time, the clamor of the strife was 
hushed, but not forgotten. Years passed on; and 
Voltaire, tired of Tourney, became the “ patriarch 
of Ferney.” It is now 1770; there have arisen 
numerous vacancies, through death, in the ranks 
of the Académie, and candidates for the much- 
coveted honors abound, as a matter of course. 
Very naturally, the president De Brosses, a litté- 
rateur of high repute, thinks of presenting him- 
self as successor to the lately-deceased President 
Hénault. 

Now then is the time for Voltaire. During 
these last years, he and D’Alembert have been 
drawn closer and closer together in their philo- 
sophic alliance. As soon as he hears, therefore. 
of the scheme of De Brosses, he writes to D’Alem- 
bert in Paris — reminding him that the president 
had, in past times, held aloof from the “ philoso- 
phers,” and had refused to cast in his lot with 
their “ unholy alliance,” and bidding him retali- 
ate by stringent efforts to keep such a man out 
of the Académie. D’Alembert, in his reply, is 
apprehensive that the president’s friends in the 
Académie muster strong, and may win the day. 
Very well; they must be detached from him, and 

* set against him, at any cost. In this correspond- 
ence between the twin conspirators, De Brosses is 


never spoken of but as the “ stupid” president, 


the “snuffling” president, the “snuffling little 

versecutor,” the “rascal of a president,” etc. 

oltaire writes letter after letter to influential 
academicians, to further his crooked purposes ; 
and he authorizes D’Alembert to say whatever 
he likes against De Brosses— giving him carte- 
blanche to fulminate against him whatever artil- 
lery the magazine of anathemas will supply. 
“T pass the Rubicon,” he says, “in my pursuit 
of that snuffling informer and persecutor ; and I 
protest that I shall be forced to resign my place 
in the Académie if they give him one. I have so 
short a time to live, that war ought not to frighten 
me.” The bellicose veteran was, in fact, on the 
verge of fourscore. And the maxim of his senile 
Epicureanism appears to have been : Let us bite 
and fight, for to-morrow we die ! 

How fierce had been his exultation could he 
have infected all his countrymen with the same 
virus of rancor against De Brosses! Would lite- 
rary France but echo his cries of vengeance, there 
— have been sweetest music to his ears in a 
oud 


Protracted yelling, like the noise of wolves, 
Howling in troops along the Bothnic main. 


Voltaire did not succeed in exciting the pulse of 
the public to this degree of bad blood-heat; but 
he did succeed in defeating the president’s pre- 
tensions to a place in the Académie. The four 
vacant places were assigned to a bishop, an his- 
torian, a prince, and an abbé> The “ president 
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De Brosses,” says the Causeur of the French Moni- 
teur —to whom we are mainly indebted for the 
outlines of this sketch —“ was to be forever ex- 
cluded from the Académie Francaise, because he 
thought proper to decline making Voltaire a 
present of fourteen loads of firewood, supplied by 
Charles Baudy.” 

It should be added, that five years later, when 
De Brosses was premier president of the parlia- 
ment of Burgundy, Voltaire, having occasion to 
write to him, was pleased to remark : “ For my 
part, at my age, I have no care to die otherwise 
than in your good graces.” 

Insincerity was, let us say in conclusion. one 
of the capital sins of this extraordinary man. In 
a systematic disregard to truth, Voltaire’s prin- 
ciples and practice were on a par. He could have 
no sympathy with Emerson’s averment, that ev- 
ery violation of truth is not only a stab at the 
health of human society, but a sort of suicide in 
the liar; and that on the most profitable lic, the 
course of events presently lays a destructive tax. 
George Herbert says : 


Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie: 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 


But what says the patriarch of Ferney ? Writing 
to Thieriot, S says: “ Lying is a vice only when 
it is mischievous ; ; when useful, it is a virtue of 
the first class.” This was said in reference to a 
work which he was anxious to disavow ; and he 
bade his friends, who knew it to be his, deny the 
fact outright, and go on lying (mentez, mes amis, 
mentez) till his end was gained. Calumny is only 
another aspect of untruth ; and in the manage- 
ment of these and similar weapons, Voltaire cer- 
tainly showed himself a proficient in the fracas 
with De Brosses. “Tis true ’tis pity, pity ’tis 
tis true.” 





Four years since, Madame Otto Goldschmidt 
—then Jenny Lind, gave her gratuitous services 
at two musical entertainments in Norwich, the 
proceeds of which were to be applied to chari- 
table purposes. The fame of the celebrated vo- 
calist attracted immense audiences, and a clear 
surplus of 1200/. remained after payment of all 
expenses. The late Bishop of Norwich, Dr. 
Stanley, strongly advocated a plan for establish- 
ing baths and wash-houses with the money ; but, 
after considerable discussion, a hint thrown out 
first, we believe, in Z/ousehold Words, that the dis- 
eases amd necessities of “little children” were 
wholly uncared for throughout the country, has 
been acted upon, and a building engaged, which 
from the Ist of January next will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the alleviation of infantine suffer- 
ings. 





It is said that M. Scribe derives, as the profit 
of the pieces he has already written, the enormous 
income of £12,000 per annum, by a percentage 
on the gross nightly receipts of every theatre in 
France where his pieces are played. In Paris 
alone. six plays of M. Scribe are, on an average, 
played every night. 
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From The Examiner, 7 Jan. 
MEN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


Tue Poles, forsooth, have been very naughty 
people. They have been carried away a great 
deal too far by popular effervescence, they have 
indulged vastly too much in revolutionary ideas, 
they have sought alliance too often with anarchy 
eo disorder. This is what we have heard for 
several years about the Poles, to account for their 
being crushed, and tormented, and doomed to 
suffer on without hope. It would have been 
= otherwise if their struggles had been con- 

ucted without frenzy, and decorously ; if the 
had not invoked republican aid when monarchi- 
cal justice was denied them, and appealed to 
popular sympathies when those of governments, 
or aristocracies were dried up. 

When the first Napoleon marched into Poland, 
he was in great doubt as to how he should treat 
the inhabitants of that country. He observed in 
general a silence towards them, and they in turn 
were silent to him, and both accordingly did 
without the other's help. Napoleon said to 
those in his confidence, “ How can I be expect- 
ed to do anything for the Poles when they won't. 
do anything for themselves?” May it not have 
been, then, for want of nothing so much as a little 
turbulence and agitation in those days, that the 
Poles lost the opportunity of enlisting in their 
favor the conqucror of Europe ? 

At a later day the Poles broke out, displayed 
oe energy and courage, and only failed because 

estern Europe so deeply interested in their 


independence, would not lend a finger to support 
it. ‘They fell after a glorious resistance, and it 
has been the fashion ever since, to preach that 
they failed because of their being such naughty 


revolutionists and democrats. They failed for 
no such reason. The Poles failed because they 
were surrounded by three hostile empires and 
were overwhelmed by Russia, to which Western 
Europe lent its neutrality, and capitalists their 
gold. But all that could be expected of Poles, 
whether as patriots, as soldiers or as statesmen, 
the Poles did. To have conducted themselves 
simply as aristocrats would not have saved them. 
And as for the reproach they have since been 
exposed to, of being found wherever insurrections 
were rife, and in all positions where peril and ad- 
venture abounded, that surely, even were it strict- 
ly true, isa crime not to be laid to the charge of 
the Polish exile and soldier, but at the door of 
those who have left him without a country or 
a home. ‘ 

But when and where have the Poles displayed 
this insane love of revolution and insurrection 
of which they are accused? Is it in this coun- 
try? England has for many years been the pe- 
nal island of continental states, who transport 
hither without hesitation all who have the misfor- 
tune to fall under the suspicion of the Govern- 
ments. Hence, there has long been amongst us a 
large body of Polish refugees, many of whom 
are utterly without resources, and are saved from 
starvation merely through the assistance of coun- 
trymen one degree less miserable than them- 
selves. The relief formerly granted by the Goy- 
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ernment is not only reduced to a very trifling 
amount, but confined to a few individuals, and 
the benevolence of the public is at length nearly 
exhausted. Yet though we have had Chartist 
outbreaks and Irish insurrections during the resi- 
dence of the Poles amongst us, and though the 
help of men who have had any military experi- 
ence is always eagerly sought by the disaffected 
under such circumstances, we believe we can state 
confidently that in no one instance has a Pole 
been known to have committed any offence direct- 
ed against the British Government. That a few 
Poles may have fought on the barricades at Paris 
is possible. But have not Englishmen and Ger- 


A COUNTRY. 


Y | mans done the same without drawing down upon 


their nations the reproach that they are compos- 
ed of democrats and revolutionists # 

That the Poles have made more than one un- 
successful attempt at insurrection in Poland is 
undoubtedly true. And it is also true that these 
partial attempts were not merely to be regretted, 
but to be censured, for they served to rivet the 
fetters which they vainly sought to break. Pa- 
tience may, no less than self-devotion, be the duty 
of a patriot. It is against these disastrous out- 
breaks that the speech of Prince Czartoryski, 
which attracted lately so much attention, is di- 
rected, and the advice which he has tendered, he 
possessed the right to offer. For he may boldly 
assert that, during a long life spent in the service 
of his country, he has never implicated a friend, 
has never compromised a partisan; and that a 
cause to which such vast sacrifices have been of- 
fered, has received from none greater sacrifices 
than from himself. In the earlier part of his 
life it was his influence with the Emperor Alex- 
ander, which for a time led that monarch to ad- 
mit that there were objects no less worthy of a 
Russian Emperor than the subjugation of neigh- 
boring nations. When the Prince could no 
longer control the instincts of the Autocrat, he 
devoted the whole of his time and of his vast for- 
tune to the establishment of universities and 
schools in Poland ; and he thus gave an impulse 
to the public mind in that country which all the 
efforts of the progressive government (so much 
admired by Mr. Cobden), notwithstanding the 
brutal violence with which its vigorous measures 
for repressing education are put in execution, has 
as yet been unable wholly to counteract. When 
the outbreak of 1830 occurred, Prince Czartoryski 
thongh his intimate knowledge of the dispositions 
and intentions of the western governments led 
him to foresee the result,did not shrink from as- 
suming the chief palce to which he was called by 
the national voice. In exile he has constantly 
been engaged in exposing the designs and defeat- 
ing the machinations of Russia. And such is 
the influence which his spotless character and 
profound political knowledge have acquired, that 
more than once, in the long diplomatic struggle 
which has been going on for years in the East, 
the Emperor at St. Petersburg has found his 
menaces and ordinances disregarded by the 
Porte in consequence of advice tendered to its 
counsellors by the aged statesman in exile at 
Paris. But though the Prince is by education 
a diplomatist and not a soldier, though his head 
is white with the snows of more than eighty win- 
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ters, he has announced that, as he believes that 
the time is at hand when one more blow may be 
struck with advantage to Poland, he and his 
sons will be found in the first rank of those who 
are prepared to march against the oppressors of 
their country. 

By the gross iniquity and rapacity, which the 
chief despot of Europe happens at the present 
time to have publicly displayed, the hopes of all 
oppressed and persecuted populations have been 
awakened. It is good to give them lessons of 
freedom. It is good to tell them that inconsid- 
erable and local insurrections merely lead to 
fresh tyranny and bootless loss of life. But on 
the other hand, to tell the enslaved and oppress- 
ed to trust to diplomacy alone, to fold their arms, 
to bow their backs, and scrupulously to avoid all 
show of resistance, because, forsooth, revolution 
is an exceeding naughty business— this is a 
cowardly morality, quite unworthy of our time 
as of our character. The Pole or the Hungarian 
thus addressed has but to turn upon the English- 
man, and recommend him to look into his own 
history, if he would sce how liberties are won, 


THE CARRYING TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


rights asserted, and a constitution established. 
English revolutions have cost something more 
than rose water, nor would they have ever been 
accomplished if Englishmen, in place of their 
iron gauntlets, had worn the kid gloves of the 
present generation. 

A Congress of Plenipotentiaries is again pro- 
jected, in the hope of so settling the affairs of the 
East of Europe. There are plenty to preach to 
the people of Europe the importance of quietly 
abiding the decision. We prefer hinting to the 
Plenipotentiaries to remember that there exist 
in Europe millions of men of oppressed races, 
deprived of all freedom, disinherited of all na- 
tionality. If the Congress of Vienna failed in 
its chief aims, it was because it would not take 
into account such national wants and rights. 
The Congress of 1854 has before it a lesson and 
a warning. Peace, says Napoleon, in one of his 
recently published letters to Joseph, is now clam- 
ored for; “but the question is, What peace? 
Peace itself is an unmeaning word. The being 
a blessing or a curse depends on its conditions, 
its justice, its durability. 








From The Spectator, 31 Dec. 
THE CARRYING TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


How is the carrying trade of the world to be 
accomplished, if the demand for foreign commo- 
dities should continue to outstrip the supply as 
much as it has done during the last year or two? 
This is a problem which may well puzzle many 
a mercantile head, for there is hardly a single 
branch of trade or manufacture into which the 
element of freight or carriage does not enter ina 
greater or less degree. As regards corn, cotton, 
coal, flour, iron, wood, and other bulky commo- 
dities, the cost of carriage is so very large an 
item, where the distance is great, as almost to 
extinguish trade entirely; and, unfortunately 
for the community at large, it is in some of the 
most bulky commodities, such as iron and coal, 
that the demand threatens to keep farthest ahead 
of the supply. Amidst all the complaints of 
dull trade which the dearness of food is causing 
in many parts of the kingdom, we hear of noth- 
ing but prosperity from the iron districts, from 
the workers in metal, and the subterranean la- 
borers who supply the world with fuel. Twelve 
or thirteen years ago, we exported only about 
1,300,000 tons of coals to the Continent and our 
own Colonies. Last year, we exported 3,636,621 
tons ; an increase of about 170 per cent in 
one of the bulkiest articles of export. In iron 
the increase has been far more rapid. In 1840, 
we exported, of bar-iron, pig-iron, and castings, 
204,406 tons altogether; last year, our total ex- 

rts of iron, exclusive of hard wares and cut- 

ery, had risen to 1,018,148 tons; an increase of 
nearly 400 per cent in twelve years. Let any one 
consider what an amount of shipping must have 
been required for the increase in these two items, 
and he will not wonder at the notorious fact, that 
the advance which has taken place in the wages 








of shipwrights and carpenters in nearly every 
port in Great Britain has been greater than that 
obtained by any other class of artisans. 

Most people appear to consider that the prin- 
cipal cause of the advance in the rates of freight 
during the last eighteen months has been the 
gold discoveries in Australia, and the consequent 
exports of men and goods to that distant quar- 
ter of the globe. But if that sudden and extra- 
ordinary demand for shipping had come at a 
time when the carrying trade was dull, it would 
only have given to it a wholesome stimulus, in- 
stead of disturbing the whole commerce of the 
world, as it has done from St. Petersburg to 
Hongkong and San Francisco. Unfortunately 
for all that portion of the community which does 
not belong to the shipping interest, just about 
the time when this sudden demand for ocean car- 
riage to Melbourne, Port Philip, and Sydney 
sprang up, our export trade was in an unusually 
brisk condition ; as will be evident to any one 
who compares the quantity of goods we sent 
abroad in the four E pay ending in 1849 with 
the quantity exported in the four years ending in 
1852. 


Official Value. 
£150,877,902 
148,609,056 
146,172,008 
150,996,048 


Years. 
1845 
1846 - 
1847 - 
1848 - 


For two years we went backward, and in the 
last of the four we were no farther on than we 
had been in 1845. The average of these four 
years, which witnessed the potato rot in 1846, the 
commercial panic in 1847, and the Continental 
revolutions in 1848, gives an annual official va- 
lue of £149,163,753. The next four ycars show 
the rebound with which our export trade went up 
with the returns of prosperity. 











GHOST 





Years. Official Value. 

1849 + s £190,101,394 

1850 - + = 197,330,265 

1851 - - - 214,301,017 

1852 - + = 219,545,699 
From an official value of £146,172,008 in 1846 
to £219,545,699 in 1852! There must have been 


a rapid advance in the demand for vessels to 
carry all that additional bulk, at so short a no- 
tice. Taking for granted that the official value 
gives a pretty fair measure of the quantity of 

s sent abroad, we find that the increase dur- 
ing those five years had been no less than 
£73,373,691 ; more than 50 per cent. This year 
our export trade shows a very large increase 
over that of last year in,real or declared value ; 
but we have no returns yet to show the official 
valuation, and are therefore unable to exhibit the 
still more rapid increase which has been made in 
1853 as compared with 1852. 

With so vast an amount of work to do, the 
wonder is how the shipping trade contrived to 
get through it all. Had our merchants been left 

ependent on that important class of the com- 
munity, the British shipping interest — for whom 
Mr. George Frederick Young used to make so 
many melancholy, patriotic speeches — they 
would have been in a sad predicament. Fortu- 
nately for the interests of trade and commerce, 
the repeal of the Navigation-Laws had given us, 
80 far as we could hire its services, the command 
of the mercantile navy of the whole world; and 
the consequence was, that notwithstanding a very 
large increase in the amount of British tonnage 
employed in the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom during the last few years, the amount 
of foreign shipping employed has increased still 
more rapidly. In 1848 the amount of British 
shipping entered outwards, with cargoes, was 
3,553,777, that of foreign 1,497,460 tons. In 
1852, British shipping with cargoes entered out- 
wards, had increased to 4,459,321, and foreign 
shipping to 2,413,260 tons. Protectionists may 
grumble at the large amount of our carrying 
trade which foreigners have obtained, but, in do- 
ing so, they only show their unreasonableness, see- 
ing that, in spite of all the help we have got 
from foreigners, the cost of carriage has risen so 
enormously as to have caused a great dearth of 
coal throughout the South of England, and 
eg aggravated the — and dearth of food. 

ow much the two evils will increase the mor- 
tality in London throughout the winter months, 
it would be difficult to foretell, but there can be 
no question as to their tendenéy to raise it con- 
siderably. As regards wheat and flour, a sin- 
gle good harvest at home may leave us less at 

e mercy of the ocean carrying companies for a 
time, but it is not so easy to find out how we are 
to obtain a sufficient supply of coals and other 
commodities at moderate prices, unless some 
means can be discovered by which the carrying 
trade of the world may be conducted in a cheaper 
and more expeditious manner. 





Guost Stories. Left Holland House in time 
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for us. Called at three to take us to dine with 
his son, Major Scott, at Hampton. Scott very 
agreeable on the way. Told him our conversa- 
tion at Holland House about ghosts, which 
brought on the same topic. His own strong per- 
suasion, one night, that he saw the figure of Lord 
Byron. Had been either talking of or reading 
him; and on going into the next room, was 
startled to see through the dusk what he could 
have sworn was Byron, standing as he used to 
do when alive. On returning into the drawing- 
room, he said to his ee “If you wish to 
see Lord Byron, go into that room.” It was the 
effect of either the moonlight or twilight upon 
some drapery that was hanging up, which, to his 
imagination, just then full of Byron, presented 
this appearance. Rogers’s story of the young 
couple at Berlin in their opera-box, between 
whom, at a distance, there always appeared to be 
a person sitting, though on going into their box, 
it was found that there was no one there but 
themselves. From all parts of the house this 
supernatural intruder could be seen ; but people 
differed as to its appearance, some saying it was 
a fair man, others a dark; some maintaining that 
he was old, and others that he was young. It 
should be mentioned, that there was some guilty 
mystery hanging over the connection between 
these young people; and as, at last, no one ven- 
tured to visit their box, they disappeared from 
Berlin. This anecdote Lord decade Russell 
brought with him from abroad. Scott (who 
evidently did not like the circumstances bein 

left unexplained) proceeded to tell a story o 

Mrs. Hook, the wife of Dr. Hook, who wrote the 
Roman History; “it being as well,” he said, “to 
have some real person to fit one’s story on.” 
Mrs. Hook becoming uainted and intimate 
with a foreign lady, a widow, at Bath; their re- 
solving to live together on their return to London. 
Mrs. Hook on coming down stairs one day at 
this lady’s lodgings, meeting a foreign officer on 
the stairs, saying to her friend next day, “ You 
had a visitor yesterday?” the other answering, 
“No; she had seen no one since Mrs. Hook left 
her.” Mrs. H. thinking this odd, going another 
day into her friend’s dressingroom by mistake, 
and seeing the same officer there alone stretched 
on the sofa. Being now sure there was something 
not right, determined to mention it to the lady ; 
who, at first, said it was impossible, but, hearing 
a description of how the officer was dressed, 
fainted. Mrs. Hook, convinced that it was some 
improper liaison she was carrying on, determined 
— >» give up her acquaintance. The 
foreign lady soon after was preparing to go to 
London ; and Mrs. Hook, being in the room when 
her maid was packing, (the lady herself not being 
present,) saw a miniature-case fall out of the 
portmanteau; and taking it up and opening it, 
saw the portrait of the very person whom she 
had met on the stairs. “ That,” said the maid, 
“is the picture of my mistress’s husband.” “Her 
husband?” “ Yes,” answered the maid; “he 
died a short time before we left Germany.” Ina 
few weeks afterwards, there arrived an order in 
England to have this foreign lady arrested on a 









to get to Rogers’s, where Sir W. Scott was to call! Dia 
Dx. 
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charge of murdering her husband !— Moare’s 
ry. 





VERSUS DEEDS.-—- AN ANGEL IN THE WAY. 


From the Examiner, 7 Jan. 


WORDS versus DEEDS. 


Ir the Czar quarrel with us now, he must be 
hard to please. He has had his will and his way 
in everything after all. In nothing have we 
thwarted him. He has done as he pleased with 
what was not his own, without let or hindrance. 
And at what has he now to take offence? He 
having stolen the steed at Sinope, our Govern- 
ment gives notice of its resolution to shut the 
stable door. He is not to be permitted to de- 
stroy any more Turkish fleets. And what of 
that? There are no more Turkish ships in the 
Euxine to be destroyed. The thing is done, un 
fait accompli. What more would he have? He 
cannot, however great and wilful, have his cake 
and eat his cake. He cannot slay the slain. He 
cannot have another Sinope. So glorious an ex- 

loit is not susceptible of repetition. The thing 
ing done, the Western Powers interpose and 
say, “ You shall not do the thing done. You 
have broken a Turkish fleet to shivers, and it is 
time for us to take care of the pieces.” Why real- 
ly this is very harmless language. When Alex- 
ander wept for another world to conquer, would 
he have quarrelled with any one who had warn- 
ed him that another world he should not have 
to please him? When the Czar is apprised that 
he shall not have another Sinope, the sensible re- 
ply would be, “ I know it, but I will have some- 
thing else as good or as bad, and lead you a new 
dance.” “ You shall not do that again,” is the 
language of threatening schoolboys. The Rus- 
sian cannot but see that the Western Powers are 
like a bad fencer, who puts himself in the atti- 
tude of parry to the blow that -has been struck. 
Surely the Czar may be content with striking, 
and leaving the combined Powers to their clever 
wards after the occasion. Let him take Con- 
stantinople, leaving the allies to take in return, 
as they doubtless will, a vigorous resolution — 
having only the one draw-back of being too late. 
Surely the Emperor may be satisfied with the 
substantials of rapine, and devastation, and con- 
uest. He does not want war any more than we 
0; all he wants, “ good, easy man,” is to have 
his way: and why, then, should he quarrel with 
mere words, threatening notices following the 
shot and smoke of his guns. 

There is a good old English word out of use, 
masterful. The Poor Act of Elizabeth, if we re- 
member rightly, mentions masterful vagrants and 
valiant beggars. Now masterful in spirit ‘to a 
most egregious excess must be the Autocrat, if 
he quarrel with the brutum fulmen of an interdict 
after a past occasion. He may be quite sure 
that Powers which are not avenging, will never 
be effectively protective. He can play the vari- 
ations of wrong to his heart's content, all that is 
denied him is the bis. It is what we see on eve- 
ry stage at this season. The Czar is the Harle- 
quin of the Pantomime, and England and France 
the Clown and Pantaloon following him to frus- 
trate, but never in time, blundering and bung- 
ling, and misdelivering their most energetic slaps 
on the face. “ Let me catch you at that fun again” 
roars the Clown of Sinope. To which the man 


in the black mask may. respond with the familiar 
slang sign. 

As it is quite possible, however, that the Czar 
may be masterful to the highest degree, and may 
not even brook a word assigning even imaginary 
bounds to aggression, it will be as well for Eng- 
land to be looking to her arms. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AN ANGEL IN THE WAY. 


Farr the downward path is spread, 
Love and Light thy coming greet, 

Fruit is blushing o’er thy head, 
Flowers are growing ‘neath thy feet. 

Mirth and Sin, with tossing hands, 
Wave thee on, a willing prey; 

Yet an instant pause — there stands 

An angel in the way. 


Heed the heavenly warning, know 
Fairest flowers thy feet may trip ; 
Fruits, that like the sunset glow, 
Turn to ashes on the lip. 
Though the joys be wild and free, 
Though the paths be pleasant, stay ! 
Even mortal eye can see 
An angel in the way. 


Wilt thou drown in worldy pleasure, 
Wilt thou have, like him of old, 
Length of days and store of treasure, 
Wisdom, glory, power and gold ? 

Life and limb, shall sickness waste, 
Want shall grind thee day by day, 
Still to win thee, God hath placed 
An angel in the way. 


Trusting all on things that perish, 
Shall a hopeless faith be thine ? 
Earthly idol wilt thou cherish ? 
Bow before an earthly shrine? 
Meet rebuke to mortal love 
——— for a child of clay, 
Death shall cross thy path, and prove 
An angel in the way. 


When the prophet thought to sin, 
Tempted by his heathen guide; 

When a prince’s grace to win, 
Prophet-lips would fain have lied, 

Even the brute the sage controlled ; 
Found a human voice, to say 

“ Master, smite me not — Behold 

An angel in the way!” 


So, when Vice to lure her slave, 
Woos him down the shining track, 
Spirit-hands are stretched to save, 
Spirit-voices warn him back. 
Heart of Man! to evil prone, 
Chafe not at thy sin’s delay, 
Bow thee humbly down, and own 
An angel in the way. 





G. W. M. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHILD-MURDER IN INDIA. 


New attention has been drawn to an oldcrime 
in an extensive district of British India, “as 
large as an European kingdom.” In 1851, Ma- 
= Lake, the Commissioner of a district in the 

unjaub, discovered a practice of murdering fe- 
male children ; and the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the case with a view of 
putting down the offence. The usual auxiliary 
to the action of Government, however, was want- 
ing. It was difficult to find a prosecutor, where 
all society shared the crime, and did not even 
think it criminal ; so little criminal that the sub- 
ject is freely discussed amongst the natives them- 
selves, and is indeed adopted by some of them as 
a distinction. 

The first motive was of a mixed kind — ava- 
rice and pride. A Rajpoot of high rank must 

ive to his daughter, if she marries, a great 

owry —ten or fifteen lacs of rupees or more. 
At one time, perhaps, the Rajpoots may have 
been fond of their daughters, though the value 
for human life has never ranked so high in India 
as it does amongst ourselves ; as we may see by 
the practice of Suttee, the sacrifice of Jugger- 
naut, and by the ready destruction of life to gra- 
tify the smallest caprices. If in the Hindoo the 
contempt for life is not checked even by self- 
preservation, so the instinct of daughter-preser- 
vation — to have yielded long ago to the in- 
stincts of avarice. The Rajpoot, who must give 
a large dowry to his daughter if he disposed of 
her in marriage, shared the same feeling which 
English country gentlemen have sometimes ex- 
perienced when they have thought the daughters 
were a serious burden; but the Rajpoot has a 
resource which the English gentleman does not 
find to his hand —he may murder his daughter. 
A provident Rajpoot would foresee the dilemma, 
and would naturally save the subsistence of the 
daughter, and much trouble, by disposing of her 
betimes. Hence the alternative to a splendid 
marriage becomes a confirmed practice of infan- 
ticide. A practice which is attached to rank 
and wealth naturally becomes fashionable ; and 
hence it has befallen, that whereas some few Raj- 
poots murder their daughters, rather than alien- 
ate immense portions of their immense property, 
a larger number murder their daughters not be- 
cause there is the same necessity but because the 
murder of daughters is a mark of distinction. 
Infanticide has extended to all classes of the 
community within the district above-mentioned, 
as the use of silver or British silver forks has ex- 
tended to the humblest eating-houses in Eng- 
land, the practi¢e in both cases being recom- 
mended by its convenience and its gentility.— 
Spectator, 31 Dec. 





THE GOOD OLD WOMAN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


You will grow old, my love, my lady dear, 
You will be old when I shall be at rest ; 
The longest days even now to me appear 
— than those with health’ and gladness 
est 5 
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Live long, long years, but let thy old age be 
True to my love, just to my memory ; 

And, dearest, from the fireside’s peaceful seat 
The songs of thy dead friend again repeat. 


When other eyes search in thy withered cheek, 
For charms of beauty that I oft have sung, 
Youth, loving the dear theme, of thee may seek 

0 was the lover thou did’st mourn so 
long ; 
Tell if thou canst, my love, my faults beside, 
My —_ doubts, ardors, tremblings — nothing 
ide, 


And, dearest, from the fireside’s peaceful seat, 
The songs of thy dead friend once more repeat ! 


Should any ask, “ Was he a lover kind ?” 
You, without shame may say, “I loved him 
ever!” 

“ Him fickle, faithless, didst thou ever find ?” 
With indignation answer, “ Never, never!” 
And mention that his heart, still fond and true, 

Responded to the chords awoke by you? 
Then, dearest, from the fireside’s peaceful seat, 
The songs of thy dead friend once more repeat ! 


I taught you, say, to mourn o’er our sweet 
France — 
Inform her sons that my forgotten lays 
Were of her glory, fame, deliverance, 
Balms for her wounds, the hopes of brighter 
days ; 
Let pon remember ’twas the Northern blast 
A blight on twenty golden harvests cast ; 
And dearest, from the fireside’s peaceful seat, 
The songs of thy dead friend again repeat ! 


Loved of my soul, oh! may my idle fame 

Beam o’er thy age, to cheer the gloomy hours, 
And when thy hand shall hold my portraits 

frame, 

Trembling, as Spring returns to scatter flowers, 
Toward the unknown world raise thou thy eyes, 
Think we shall meet again beyond the skies ¢ 
And dearest, from the fireside’s peaceful seat, 
The songs of thy dead friend again repeat! 


THE FIRST DOG OF EUROPE. 


In a good book in which Mr. Cruikshank (we 
do not mean our Temperate friend, George (de- 
scribes the African Gold Coast, he says — 

The Africans are exceedingly fond of pictures in 
their rooms. George the Fourth, in his Coronation 
robes, may be seen disputing for space with Punch 
and his Dog Toby, as they appear in the frontispiece 
of his publication. 

Mr. Punch has a loftiness which happily ren- 
ders him perfectly indifferent to all insult; but 
is requested by Toby, who is of a more excitable 
disposition, to say that he is quite incapable of 
such a dispute as is here attributed to him. 
Where George the Fourth, with or without his 
coronation robes, is admired, Toby declines to 
compete for homage, and nothing but the igno- 
rance of these poor blacks can excuse their hang- 
ing George within perfume-reach of Joby. How- 
ever, Toby hopes that missionary exertions may 
teach these Africans to set a juster value on pub- 
lic characters —Punch. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


From N. Y. Times. 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


Tue Religious journals share to the full extent 
in the steady and rapid improvement which char- 
acterizes the newspaper Press of this country. 
There is a great deal of complaint in all quarters 
of the shortcomings of the Press—of its inadequa- 
cy to the proper discharge of its high duties, and 
especially of its lack of the ability which its func- 
tions require. Much of this is just :—but the very 
fact that complaints are made, shows that the 
defect.is felt, and that is always the first step to- 
wards reformation. With all its faults and weak- 
nesses, the newspaper Press is improving more 
rapidly and decidedly than any other institution 
of the country. 

The religious Weeklies share fully in this ad- 
vance. As a journal for secular and religious 
news, the Observer, which is the richest and most 
widely circulated of them all, is unsurpassed. 
What it lacks is more editorial power, with great- 
er co and freedom of discussion, and this 
it will doubtless attain in due season. It exerts 
now a prodigious influence, and always on the 
conservative side of all: the questions which it 
canvasses. The Evangelist, representing the new 
school section of the Presbyterian Chureh, is 
conducted with admirable judgment, its articles 
being always marked by candor, fairness and 
ability. The Churchman, which espouses high- 
Church sentiments, has become under the edito- 
rial charge of Mr. Hupson, one of the ablest and 
most scholarly religious papers in the world. 
We know no journal either in Europe or Ameri- 
ca, which surpasses it in the thoughtful tho- 
roughness of its editorials, or in the high-toned 
excellence of its literary selections. The Chris- 
tian Inquirer, the organ of the Unitarians, com- 
bines ability with good taste and judicious views, 
to arare degree. 

But wecommenced this paragraph for the pur- 
pose of noticing the recent enlargement of the Jn- 

t, which is the youngest of the religious 
journals of this City, but which, from the ability 
enlisted in its conduct, is rapidly acquiring a par- 
amount influence. Itis the exponent of New-Eng- 
land Congregationalism, which, mainly throug 
its aheeen ies already secured a strong foothold 
beyond its original limits. It has just been enlarg- 
ed, and is now printed on a large quarto sheet, in 
the form most convenient for use as well as for pre- 
servation. It is edited by Rev. Messrs. Leonard 
Bacon, Joseph P. Thompson, R. S. Storrs, and J. 
Leavitt ; and Rev. H. W. Beecher, G. B. Cheever, 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, ‘Minnie Myrtle, (whom the Dai- 
ly Times had the honor of first introducing to pub- 
lic favor,) and C. L. Brace, also a frequent con- 
tributor to our columns, write regularly for its 
pages. Its foreign and domestic correspondents 
are evidently gentlemen of decided opinions, 
clear judgment, and large intelligence. These 
men do not write merely didactic essays upon 
abstract topics; they grapple, weekly, with the 
leading topics of the day ; they bring their talent, 
their culture, their instructed and disciplined 
judgments, to bear directly upon the events 
which enlist current interest, and concern imme- 





diately the public welfare. And, as might be 
expected, the Independent is specially remarka- 
ble for the ability, knowledge and practical disci- 
pline which it brings to the discussion of all the 
events and developments of the day. It does 
this to a greater degree than any other journal 
of its class within our knowledge; and it de- 
serves, therefore, the abundant support we are 
glad to know it is receiving. é course, its 
opinions will often be doubted and disputed ; but 
even those who esteem them least will be in- 
structed, stimulated and impressed by the man- 
ner in which they are discussed. Aside from its 
culiar views, we consider the Independent an 
onor to the Press, and as certain to elevate the 
profession, by the stimulus of its example, as 
well as by its own contributions to its best pro- 
ductions. 





Lake Superior Marir.— Last Wednesday 
morning the semi-monthly mail, consisting of six 
large well filled, closely packed, heavy bags, left 
the post office of this village for their Northern 
destination. These bags are carried to Meno- 
monee, a distance of about 60 miles down the 
bay, in sleighs. From Menomonee a widely 
different mode of transportation must be employ- 
ed in order to get them to the distant and isolat- 
ed places to which they are directed, and where 
their safe arrival is anxiously looked for. 

For nearly two hundred miles, through path- 
less and uninhabited woods, over untrodden and 
chilling snows, with no shelter, night or day, to 
protect them from storms, winds or frosts, these 
mail bags are borne on the backs of frontier men 
and Indians to the scattering post offices of the 
yet thinly settled regions around the southern 
shores of Lake Superior. Those hardy and rug- 
ged mail carriers are sometimes obliged to camp 
out for days in the open air, with nothing but a 
tree for a covering and a huge snow bank for a 
bed by night. Day after day they wander on, 
without meeting any stranger or receiving any 
aid; but with an energy and regularity astonish- 
ing to all who are not acquainted with the 
strength and self-reliance of these rangers of the 
wintry forests, they perform their difficult and 
dangerous journeys. Such are some of the 
means that Uncle Sam uses to bring a few of 
his remote and secluded children within the be- 
nefits of the post office system, and give these 
sturdy and self-sacrificing pioneers an occasional 
glimpse of what is going on at home and abroad. 
Green Bay Advocate. 





Tue Ins anp Outs or Patmerston.—It ap- 


pears that the Home Secretary is again “in,” or 
rather, that he has never been “ out;” or, at all 
events, not so regularly and ee gee J “out” 
as those who have been speculating on the break 
up of the Ministry. If his Lordship left the 
Government rather abruptly, he at least made up 
for it by the rapidity of his return, and we can 
only hope that, on this occasion at least, it will 
not be found that “quick returns” lead to “small 
profits.”—Punch. 





FRENCH CHARACTER.—PIGS. 


Frenca Cuaracter.— The race of French- 
men, indeed, has vastly altered, even within 
these last ten years ; and I think the men of our 
day have more stuff in them ; ay, in spite of re- 
cent events, my public, we may expect —reason- 
ably, rationa 4 expect great things of them. 
The national character has become more simple 
and masculine. The light wits of other days, 
the graceful courtiers, the marquises of petit sou- 

rs and the wil de boeuf, have vanished into 

imbo and given place to other and better men. 
The modern Frenchman has scant courtesy 
about him, and usually speaks his opinion plainly 
out with small ceremony. He is beginning to 
be generally well educated and informed, to tra- 
vel, to think, to be moderate, just, upright, and 
pious, — yes, pious. The want of faith, of belief 
in anything, has been the ruin of the noble in- 
tellects of France; it has led them to cui-bono 
everything, and been the most fertile source of 
public troubles. This their rulers have at last, 
at last perceived, and in the future politics of 
France the Church is destined to play a great 
art. Religion is now used as a political engine, 
just as infidelity was in the last century. Now 
you cannot play with religion; and begin with it 
ow you will, it will soon be far beyond your 
control. Even now while I am writing, a purer 
and a better faith, hope and trust in a higher 
wer than that of man, is rooting itself deeply 
in the hearts of many, and will bring forth good 
fruits in the right season. — May fair to Marathon. 


PROFLIGACY OF Paris. — Let us go to the the- 
atre. It is the “Palais Royal,” and there are 
five different pieces, all short and high-spiced, 
to be acted. High-spiced indeed they are, full 
of false sentiment and the worst licentiousness, 
all wrapped up in pleasant wit and lively songs. 
Not one honest thought or healthy moral from 
the first to the last. One piece especially, (it is 
called “ Un Chi de Cavalerie,”) is decidedly 
the most filthily obscene performance I ever wit- 
nessed, carrying its obscenity beyond words into 
actions. Yet it was Sunday, and the house was 
full of young men and girls, out for their weekl 
holiday, drinking in poison with every ree | 


they drew. 

‘And as I listened very thoughtfully and 
mournfully, and looked with purged lish 
eyes upon all this, I almost believed I could see 
the spirit of another revolution, more terrible 
than the past ones, sitting in the midst of the 
ungodly crowd and rejoicing. 

t us go to the ball at the opera: a wild 
scene of riot if ever there was one. It is crowd- 
ed to suffocation ; yet there are two every week, 
one here, and one at the Opera Comique. It is 
not, therefore, the single holiday of a people, 
spent in a new pleasure, in which a little licence 
may be allowed; itis the habit, the custom, the 
common thing with them, as Jullien’s concerts 
may be with the Londoners. 

n immense space, the stage and pit of the 
theatre, is brilliantly lit up, and an excellent 
band, under the directioneof young Musard, is 
playing lively airs, while some three or four 

undred people are dancing like mad things. 


The dancers are mostly masked; and all, or 
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nearly all, in extravagant costumes, in the worst 
possible taste. To describe a tenth part of the 
wild licentiousness, the indecencies, the songs, 
the speeches which take place in this palace of 
infamy, this very high temple of the Vices, 
would be a thankless and impossible task. Let 
us go into the Foyer, where the better part of 
the guests, many of the most distinguished men 
in Paris, never fail to assemble. Shouting 
women, screaming, laughing, quarrelling, speak- 
ing words which should blister their lips, such 
is what we hear; and costumes more fit for a 
place which shall be nameless, than for what we 
see at a ball. Nay, do not ask me to take you 
into the boxes, or to any of those supper-houses 
on our way home: what passes there beggars 
belief, and almost possibility. 

And as I learn, mark, and inwardly digest all 
these things, and lighting my cigar walk mu- 
singly home through the wet streets, I can see the 
spirit of another revolution, more terrible than 
the past ones, standing in the midst of this un- 
godly city and rejocing.— May fair to Marathon. 





Pics.—We inherited a long-legged sow, hog- 
backed, bristly-maned, flat-sided, slouch-eared, 
rather a ferocious-looking animal. Twice a-year 
she was followed down the lane by an almost in- 
terminable series of little grunters — reduplica- 
tions of mamma — sixteen, eighteen, we believe 
even twenty at a litter. But how could these 
satisfy the eye of a critic? So we began afresh ; 
and a few years of judicious selection and cross- 
ing gave us animals of almost perfect symmetry. 
The litters, however, from far in the teens, dwin- 
dled to six, four, and at length our favorite sow 
produced one. Nor was this all. The roaded ba- 
con, three inches thick, for which, when trimmed 
with beans, we have seen gastronomes of undoubt- 
ed authority desert farther-fetched dainties, was 
replaced on our table by six inches of rather flab- 
by fat, unredeemed by lean. So when we could 
not even save our bacon, we gave up the pursuit ; * 
and we are inclined to think that our experience 
was a sort of epitome of high-breeding. A snub- 
nosed race, called Chinese pigs, or Tunks, have 
some distinctive marks. They may, for what we 
know, claim an antiquity coeval with the Shee- 
king and Shoo-king, though, indeed, we are not 
precisely aware of the authority on which they 
are said to have come from “the Flowery Land.” 
They are funny little fellows ; pert and queer in 
their ways; very symmetrical ; r breeders ; 
and not exactly the pigs to furnish contract ba- 
con. The Neapolitan, the Portuguese, and the 
Berkshire pigs have many points in common. 
For a constant supply of pleasing pigs, we should 
select the Lisbon market. They are the only 
cleanly animals of a domestic nature (we make 
no exceptions) in Portugal; very uniform, very 
symmetrical when fat, and of sufficient activity 
to get their living in the chestnut woods during 
the early part of their lives. To this feeding we 
should have attributed the delicacy of their pork, 
if we had not heard, on good authority, that in 
America mast-fed bacon is very inferior, both in 
firmness and quality, to that which is fed on grain. 
whether the animal which, by an agreeable allit- 
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eration, is called a Hampshire Hog, owes any of 
the celebrity of his bacon to acorns and beech- 
nuts, we will not pronounce. We are inclined to 
attribute a deal to careful and scientific cur- 
ing. Pigs, both in their natural and domestic 
state, deteriorate ifexposed to cold. We are told 
that the wild boars of Barbary, Bengal, and Scinde, 
are much finer animals than those which endure 
the severity of a northern winter in the forests 
of Germany. Nature made the pig an animal of 
great activity and spirit. Man, in the due exer- 
cise of the power which has been conferred upon 
him of moulding nature to his own convenience, 
has made him a creature of flitches and hams. 
We think, however, that in the case of the pig, 
the transforming power has been exercised rather 
wantonly. Of all the overloaded animals which 
deform our cattle-shows, none so entirely out- 
rages delicacy as the improved pig. Unless his legs 
shrink under the weight of his shapeless carcase ; 
unless his belly trails on the ground ; and unless 
his eyes are quite closed up by fat, he has no 
chance of a prize. The extremes of domestic 
swine are Prince Albert’s prize-pig at the one end, 
and the pig whose domestic hearth is in the hut 
of the Finn, all the way from St. Petersburg to 
Archangel at the other. This latter is an ani- 
malof skin and bone. From his looks you would 
not suppose that he has any vitals : there seems 
to be no room for them. His bristles, if not his 
ornament are at least his distinction. He fur- 
nishes them to our markets to an extent, both in 
quantity and value, which, but for custom-house 
statistics, would be thought fabulous ; and to 
which we only reconcile our judgment by recol- 
lecting that he appears, by these his representa- 
tives, on the toilet-table of every lady, we might 
almost sey of every female, in Great Britain. As 
to flesh, if one could conceive such an animal to 
be ever subject to the tender passion, the epitha- 
lamium with which Porson honored the union of 
the lean master of Benet with a leaner bride, 
would be highly applicable to him : — 


Though you could not, like Adam, have gallantly 
said, 
“Thou art flesh of my flesh,” for flesh ye had 


none 
You at least might have said, “ Thou art bone of 
my bone.” 


Such are the extremes. Medio tutissimus ibis.” — 
Gisborne’s Essays on Agriculture. 





Tne Duke's First Victory.—It was not in 
India, as commonly supposed, but on Donny- 
brook road, near Dublin, that his first laurels 
were won. This appears from the Freeman’s 
Journal, September 18th, 1789, where we learn 
that in consequence of a wager between him and 
Mr. Whaley of 150 guineas, the Hon. Arthur 
Wesley wale from the five-mile stone on Don- 
nybrook road to the corner of the Circular road 
in Leeson Street, in fifty-five minutes, and that a 
number of gentlemen rode with the walker, 
whose horses he kept in a tolerable smart trot. 
When it is recollected that those were Irish miles, 
even deducting the distance from Leeson Street 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


to the Castle, whence the original measurements 
were made, this walk must be computed at nearly 
six English miles. — Notes and ies. 





Tue Last Days anp Deatu or Mackin. 
He continued in health sufficient to enable him 
to visit his old haunts ; he had seen younger men 
die around him, and he delighted to recount all 
the events of his life, and to relate the various 
changes which he witnessed in the world about 
him. He had been the instructor in elocution of 
many eminent men, amongst others of Wedder- 
burn, Lord Loughborough, whom he had taught 
in conjunction with Thomas Sheridan. These, 
and others, were still his friends, able and willing 
to assist him. He lived, at this’ period, as he had 
for many years been accustomed ; that is, he ate 
and drank those things only which he knew by 
experience would not be injurious. To his seven- 
tieth year it had been his habit to drink tea, por- 
ter, wine, and punch ; and to eat fish, flesh, and 
fowl. He was moderate in his meals ; and when- 
ever he exceeded his usual quantity of wine —a 
bottle —he always took Anderson’s Scotch Pill 
when going to bed. At seventy years of age he 
found that tea was unfit for him, and that meat 
caused his teeth to pain him, and he then be- 
gan to use fish, stews, and jellies. He always slept 
upon a mattress, his head raised to a considera- 
ble height, and without curtains to the bedstead. 
For the last twenty years of his life, he never 
undressed, except to change his linen, or for the 
purpose of having himself washed or rubbed with 
napkins dipped in warm brandy or gin. He en- 
deavored by all means to induce perspiration ; 
but he was careful on these occasions to change 
his clothes ; and when performing, he Sinqumetly 
changed his shirt four times during the stage- 
business. He was anxious to prolong his life ; 
and even in his hundredth year he seldom spoke 
of death as near, because his mother, who had 
taken little care of her health, lived to the age of 
ninety-nine. During his theatrical life he wrote 
eight dramatic pieces ; the first in 1746, the last 
in 1781. Of these only two, Love-a-la-Mode and 
The Man of the World, were printed. He per- 
formed five hundred different characters. The 
closing months of his life were made happy by 
the devoted attention of his wife, and he lingered 
on until Tuesday, the 11th day of July, 1797. 
That morning he arose at his usual hour, but 
shortly afterwards retired to his bed, and lying 
down, exclaimed — “ Let me go, Let me go,” — 
and so expired. He died at his residence in Tavi- 
stock Row, and was buried in a new vault under 
the chancel of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, 
where he lies with many of his brother-actors, 
and beside Butler, Wycherly, Southerne, Peter 
Lely, Dr. Arne, and Peter Pindar. He was, at 
the period of his death, one hundred and seven 
years, two months, and ten days old, and the 
friendship of his acquaintances was exhibited to 
the last. The funeral-service was read over his 
grave by the Rev. M®. Ambrose, a former pupil, 





who came from Oxford for the special —— 
of paying this last tribute to his memory. — Jrish 
ry. 
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From The Spectator. 
CHARLES KNIGHT’S ONCE UPON A TIME*. 


Tus varied, pleasant, and, what is not always 
the case, informing collection of essays, is in 
part a selection from the writings of a man 
who has done more to popularize literature than 
perhaps any other man of the day. There is 
too much of truth, at least as regards masses, 
in the sarcastic definition of gratitude —‘“a 
lively sense of favors to come.” Not only is 
the world at large careless of rewardiug men 
for what has past, but as soon as it profits by 
their labors it forgets those labors altogether. 
If cheap literature is a benefit to the public, 
no single man has done so much to advance it 
as Charles Knight. By combining in himself 
the character of publisher and author, by his 
wide connection among men of name and rank, 
by his spirit of enterprise, and by his taste for 
art, he gave an impulse to reading and to book- 
buying, which you must look back a whole gen- 
eration to comprehend. The Penny Magazine, 
the Penny Cyclopedia, the Useful and Enter- 
taining Knowledge publications, illustrated works, 
music, art, reprints at a cheap price, showed 
the taste, the spirit, and the zeal of Charles 
Knight, in days when he alone saw the grow- 
ing literary wants of the people and ran the 
risk of supplying them. 

One thing, however, he himself wanted —a 
natural monopoly. In all that depends upon 
cost and combination of purchaseable ability, 
rivalry must be expected as soon as competition 
seems likely to pay. Mere cheapness — much 
for money — anybody can imitate, at his own 
expense or that of his creditors, as soon as cheap- 
ness becomes the fashion. To hold ground in 
such a conflict, a man must not only have a 
wary mind with a touch of selfishness, or at 
least of prudence which prefers himself to the 
public. To triumph, he must have qualities at 
once peculiar and taking; as we have said, a 
natural monopoly, such as Dickens clearly pos- 
sesses, and as in a less degree but sufficiently 
characterizes Charles Knight’s worthy collabora- 
teurs the brothers Chambers. 

The qualities of Charles Knight as an author 
have some resemblance to those which distin- 
guished him as a publisher. He has a wide and 
varied range of view, a sympathy with opposite 
pursuits, great extent of information, a skill in 
the use of facts, and a large command of them. 
He has ataste both for humor and imagination; 
but he cannot himself generally compass them. 
Not that his works are devoid either of humor 
or imagination in a certain sense, — as witness 
his Life of Shakspeare, and several papers in this 
volume. He can call up the past, and truly ; but 
it is done laboriously rather than spontaneously ; 
it has more of the mechanical than the magical 
about it. Hence there is something of a slow 
and heavy character in many of Mr. Knight’s 
productions. They are true, but literally true, 
wanting the springiness, the vivacity of life. 

One peculiarity, however, he has perhaps be- 


* Once upon a Time. By Charles Knight. In 
two volumes. Published by Murray. 





us all his competitors in light literature— 
nowledge. His pictures of the past are exact, 
not fanciful. He does not “give to Zembla 
fruits, to Barca flowers.” However much he 
may personify and introduce the phrases which 
belong to the Elizabethan age, rather than the 
living spirit, the facts can be proved as appro- 
priate and true. 

The contents of these volumes consist of a 
number of notices illustrative of manners or 
archzology, and arranged in chronological order. 
They begin with the pith of the Paston Letters ; 
exhibiting in tale-telling fashion the history 
of that genuine English family. Among them, 
the readers of Mr. Knight, or for that matter 
the general reader, will perceive some with which 
he is already familiar,—as that capital picture 
of the Thames in Tudor and Stuart times, 
“ The Silent Highway.” The reader of the first 
edition of “ William Shakspeare, a Biography, ” 
will recognize other articles: some, again, are 
reprinted from “ Household Words.” But all 
bear upon English and mainly upon London life, 
from the Tudor times to the present dav. 


LONDON CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 

In his fairy spectacle of Once upon a time there 
were Two Kings. Mr. Planché develops one of 
the Countess d’Aunois’s tales into a drama with 
enough plot to amuse, and enough sparkle in the 
dialogue to scintillate agreeably throughout the 

iece, without any impertinent obtrusiveness. 

e are pleased to add that he has abstained al- 
most wholly from political allusions, for we can- 
not perceive any connection between corn iaws, 
foreign wars, cab strikes, and fairy land; and it 
is quite right that Mr. Planché should deny prac- 
tically their existence. Allusions to current 
events are the life of a pantomime, but they are 
the death of a fairy spectacle, presented in good, 
earnest fairy style. 

How people dressed in the times of the fairies, 
we regret to say that even Mr. Planché does not 
appear to know. He has, therefore used an ex- 
cellent discretion in supposing that the characters 
of his tale dressed as its first readers would sup- 

se them dressed, and accordingly we have shep- 

erds with blue satin bodysuits, ruffs and crooks, 
kings, gentlemen and ladies, in the style proper 
to the days of Louis Quatorze. <A very elegant 
effect is produced by the use of this quaint and pic- 
turesque Louis Quatorze costume, and the actors 
do their business with an air and grace that 
would have charmed the great monarch himself 
and all his court. 

Fairy stories never were more elegantly acted, 
ridiculous things never were elevated with more 

and finish into an ideal region, than when 
entrusted to the hands of the Lyceum company. 
As for Mr. Beverley’s scenery, our admiration of 
it makes it difficult to describe. Perhaps it will 
be enough to say that it is worthy of his reputa- 
tion, and that in the final scene of the piece a 
fgiry effect has been created of the completest 
kind, by lengthening the silver skirts of damsels 
who appear to hover in the air, grouping them 
into festoons and giving to their beauty some- 
thing of a fantastic, unearthly character. This 
perhaps is the crowning triumph of the theatre 
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so far as mere spectacle is concerned. Let us 
add that Madame Vestris appeared in the wife 
of the shepherd-monarch, acting with consum- 
mate ease and good sense, as she always did and 
does, and singing with the beauty of voice and 
articulation which clings to her still. — Ezam- 
iner. 


BOURBON INTRIGUES 





From The Examiner, 14 Jan. 


THE BOURBON INTRIGUES AND KING 
LEOPOLD. 


Tuer: is abroad a very general belief that the 
fusion — the Peach’em and Lockit reconciliation 
of the Bourbons — has been countenanced, if not 
promoted by the English Court. It is probable 
that there are no better grounds for this notion 
than conjectural inferences drawn from the visits 
of King Leopold and his son, and age the 
most convincing contradiction may be found in 
the language of the very organs of the fusion, 
whose hostility to England is more virulent than 
ever. The Assemblée Nationale moans over the 
alliance of France and England, and with per- 
fect consistency with the policy of its party: for 
nothing is more certain than that the restoration 
of a Bourbon would estrange France from Eng- 
land, and ally her with the Russian and Austrian 
despots. And is it conceivable that any helping 
hand to so disastrous a result could be given in 
any quarter in England? Monstrous as would 
be the “7. | of such conduct, greater still 
would be its dishonor. What fouler perfidy 
could there be than to promote intrigues and 
plots against the Government of France while 


united heart and hand with her in interests, in 


counsel and in arms? Such folly and such base- 
ness together, should be inconceivable. There 
never was an alliance more firmly based in com- 
mon cause than the present alliance with France 
against Russian ambition: and what one Eng- 
lish interest or English sentiment is there to 
league us with Bourbon pretenders and their ca- 
bals against the existing dynasty? It would be 
atreachery without a motive, nay, opposed to 
every conceivable motive. Never has true ami- 
ty existed between a Bourbon Government and 

gland. We espoused their worthless cause 
against Napoleon, and the worse than barren re- 
sults we need not recapitulate. With Louis Phi- 
lippe we were more than once on the verge of 
war, and the worst feeling towards this country 
was kept alive in France under his sway. When 
he fell, and Mr. Smith took refuge in England, 
the French and English people drew to each oth- 
er as if some impediment to their union had been 
suddenly removed. The relations with the short- 
lived republic were fair and cordial: and, with 
our opinion unchanged as to Louis Napoleon’s 
overthrow of the constitution and liberties of the 
country and seizure of despotic power, we must 
yet in justice admit that his conduct towards 
this country has been, so far as it is known, 
marked with good feeling, good sense and per- 
fect loyalty. It cannot be denied, at least, that 
we have gained greatly by the change from a 
Louis Philippe to a Napoleon III, and that it is 
satisfactory not to have in prospect the contin- 
gency of a Joinville’s accession to the throne of 





AND KING LEOPOLD. 


France, with his long prepared plans for the in- 
vasion of England, in return for its shelter and 
hospitality. 

What conceivable motive then, can any one 
have, high or low, with English interests and 
English feelings, for the substitution of a Bour- 
bon dynasty for the existing friendly French 
Government ? 

A word now on King ry whose wise 
conduct we have so often had to praise in this 
journal, but can praise no longer. While this 
prince sat on a precarious throne, he was all pru- 
dence and sagacity. The throne was his by the 
tenure of his readiness to vacate it. It was his 
willingness to go that made the public desire for 
his stay. But precisely in proportidn as he has 
strengthened himself, or has fancied he has 
strengthened himself, dynastically by the Austri- 
an alliance, he has appeared to lose the wisdom 
which has hitherto kept bim on his throne. 
When he was weak one way, he made up for it 
by strength in another; now that he conceits 
himself strong in position, he is waxing weak in 
conduct. Hence he has been meddling in this 
fusion, or the world enormously belies him, and 
has brought ill-report on our Court by his visits 
while playing the part of go-between in the des- 
picable Bourbon intrigues. This is a very un- 
safe game. What is to be gained, if anything is 
to be gained, must be remote and Joubtfal ; 
but what is to be lost or jeopardized is very 
immediate and substantial. Louis Napoleon is 
not the man to brook a thorn in his side in the 
direction in which lie tempting objects of ambi- 
tion; and if he should some day march an arm 
into Belgium, John Bull will not consent to stir 
a finger for the protection of a power that has 
provoked the chastisement by machinations on 
the behalf of the Bourbons, and subserviency to 
the policy of Russia and Austria. 

he example of Louis — should be a 
solemn warning to King Leopold. Let him be- 
ware lest the Austrian alliance prove to him as 
disastrous as the Spanish marriages to the citi- 
zen King. The days are past when nations could 
be knit together by family ties, and all such reli- 
ances will turn out deceitful and disastrous. If 
King Leopold be now wronged by the rumors to 
which we have alluded, it is to the Austrian alli- 
ance that the injurious imputations are immedi- 
ately referable, and since that ill-omened event, 
it is certain that the Belgian Press under the 
Government influence has shown a very marked 
leaning to Russia, and has abounded with the 
most unworthy arguments upon the Eastern 
question.” 

It is announced, whether truly or not we know 
not, that the Count de Chambord is about to vis- 
it his excellent cousins at Claremont. The con- 
struction which the French Court may put upon 
the reception of the Pretender in King Leopold’s 
house, is his Belgian Majesty’s affair, but the op- 
portunity of the Count’s presence in this country, 
wherever he may be, will doubtless be seized to 
refute the reports which have been spread abroad, 
and to show most distinctly that there is no 
countenance or sympathy here for any schemes 
or pretensions adverse to the existing Govern- 
ment of France. 
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From The Spectator, 14 Jan. 
THE STORIES ABOUT PRINCE ALBERT. 


“Pustic Opinion” is half-inclined to sacri- 
fice Prince Albert at the shrine of Rumor. A 
whisper, which was first insinuated for party uses, 
has grown into a roar, and a construetive hint 
has swelled into a positive and monstrous fiction. 
That those who seek the presence of the Queen 
find Prince Albert with her Majesty, is a fact 
which rather won the testimony and esteem of 
the English public; but then it was said that he 
attended meetings of the Queen with her Minis- 
ters ; next, that “Ministers were made aware of 
his presence — that, however reluctant to proceed 
with business before a third party, they found it 
necessary to do so—that it even became neces- 
sary to defend their opinions before the Prince— 
that the Prince, in fact, interfered with their 
counsel to their Sovereign — that he not only in- 
fluenced the Royal mind, but possessing the 
= of freecommunication with foreign courts, 

e constituted an unlicensed channe] for infor- 
mation between the confidential council of the 
Queen, and the cabinets of foreign potentates, per- 
haps of the enemies of England — that, in short, 
Prince Albert was a traitor to his Queen, that he 
had been impeached for high treason, and finally, 
that on a charge of high treason he had been ar- 
rested and committed to the Tower! This was 


the story, not only told in all parts of England a 
~ or two back, but by some believed ! 


ull sway has been allowed to the accumula- 
tion of what is called “ popular feeling” on this 
subject, by the absence of any public contradic- 
tion ; and indeed, to a certain extent, the asser- 
tion that the Prince Consort is not without some 
share in the Royal Councils is almost admitted. 
Amongst the many eager calumniators, his Royal 
Highness finds not a few defenders, and one di- 
rect avowed sympathizer, —that is, if we may 
trust a correspondence first published in the Dub- 
lin papers, which has not been disavowed. Mr. 
Thomas Mulock of Killiney, near Dublin, has 
immortalized his name in history by exchanging 
letters with the Prince Consort. Mr. Mulock in- 
sists upon the Prince’s right to advise his wife 
—as a husband, as a councillor chosen by her- 
self, and as having “an assigned headship over 
the Queen of these realms.” On “these Chris- 
tian considerations ” Mr. Mulock cheers and sus- 
tains his Royal Highness; and in reply, Prince 
Albert’s equerry, Colonel Grey, acknowledging 
the receipt of the letter, “ thanks.” the writer for 
“his kind communication.” It will be observed 
that Mr. Mulock rests his doctrine partly on the 
voluntary appointment by the Queen of a coun- 
cillor, on the subordinate position of the female 
sex, and on the headship acquired over the 
wife, albeit Queen, by the sacred rights of mar- 
riage. 
There is some basis of sense in Mr. Mulock’s 
Hibernian nonsense. An influence over the 
wife no social relations can destroy, and no Brit- 
ish man would wish to destroy ; so much must 
be conceded. An influence acquired by faithful 
affection is equally praiseworthy. The exercise 
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of that influence exists by an irrefragable right 
— the impossibility of preventing it. It has 
nerally been considered, upon something like 
evidence, that the Prince used great taste and 
discretion in the exercise of his undoubted right. 
It is to be hoped, however, that his Royal 


Highness does not take his law, either civil or 


political, from the opinion which Mr. Mulock has 
volunteered upon the case laid by him before the 
public. The notion that a Queen regnant is, for 
any civil, political, or public purposes, in the 
subordinate position of a femme couverte, is um 
tenable. The civil law, however, is of far less 
importance than the constitutional law. No one, 
we believe, would be prepared to deny to the roy- 
al wife the sustaining protection of a husband in 
any cases of difficulty or trial. The Queen has 
a right to command the presence of any one of 
her Privy Councillors upon any occasion what 
soever. On the other hand, it is scarcely to be 
presumed that the Queen could be conscious of 
any trial or difficulty in the presence of her freely 
selected and faithful Ministers. Those Ministers 
would inevitably share, as men and as subjects, 
the desire that every wish of the Queen, as mo- 
narch and as lady, might be gratified if possible ; 
and they could not of course make difficulties. 
Nevertheless, the responsibility which they um 
dertake carries with it correlative rights; and 
Queen Victoria has already found that a publie 
Minister could exercise his right of objecting to 
the approach even of personal friends to the Sove- 
reign, in an official capacity or on certain oe 
casions. At the time of the “ Bedchamber Plot,” 
Sir Robert Peel’s motives were misunderstood, 
because in fact his own actions had not given 
that key to his character which enabled us sub- 
sequently to understand him better; but public 
opinion has generally ratified: the right which he 
claimed on that occasion. No personal promise 
can alienate Prince Albert’s inherent right of 
free communication with his personal friends, his 
relations by blood and marriage in foreign courts; 
a right, however, incompatible with any positive 
right of presence at an interview between the 
Sovereign and the Ministers, should the Minis- 
ters desire to kegp the interview confidential be- 
tween the Crown and themselves as responsible 
servants of the Crown. Any communication 
that might afterwards take place between the 
Royal lady and her husband would"be entirely 
beyond the pale of Ministerial intervention or 
responsibility, and they could have nothing to do 
with it either to sanction or forbid. But should 
the question arise, their right to decline an inter 
view with the Crown in the presence of a third 
party, enjoying rights incompatible with the con- 
deiendiireteaed secrecy of that interview, 
could not be gainsaid. 

It does not yet appear that the question has 
arisen. These stories about Prince Albert, flow- 
ering in the report that he has gone to the 
Tower, stand upon no particle of evidence; and 
in the gross they refute themselves by their mon- 
strous invention. From the discretion which the 
Prince has shown in time past, it is now most 
improbable that the question will ever be permit- 
ted to rise. 
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DUTIES OF GOVERNMENT 


From The Economist, 14 Jan. 


THE DUTIES OF THE GOVERNMENT IN 
THE EVENT OF WAR. 

Ir now scems all but certain that we are on 
the eve of a war, if indeed, the first blow be not 
already struck. Any post may bring us word 
of a hostile collision. Any Gazette may con- 
tain the formal declaration of war. Our antago- 
nist is no contemptible or second rate Potentate, 
bat the ablest Sovereign, ruling over the most 
extensive territory, in Europe. The results of 
the contest, the questions which may arise in the 
course of it, the changes which may be the con- 
sequences of its issue, are second in magnitude 
to none which, as a nation, we have ever had to 
face. This being the case, it behooves us to put 
aside all other considerations, to heal or post- 
pone all differences, to drop everything which 
could hamper our action or impair our strength, 
and to address ourselves with undivided purpose 
and concentrated energies to the task before us. 
“Let the dead past bury its dead.” Let us waste 
neither time nor temper in discussing how the 
crisis might have been avoided, or whose mis- 
takes have brought us into it, but consider only 
what obligations it imposes upon us, and what 
exertions and sacrifices it calls upon us to make. 
The question is not what has led to the catas- 
trophe, but what we are to do now that the 
catastrophe has arisen. We shall go into the 
struggle with the consciousness that we have 
done all that men could do or ought to do to 
avoid it: we have now so to bear ourselves 
that our adversary shall come out of it with the 
resolution never again to compel us into a simi- 
lar collision. 

The /jirst duty of the Government is to prose- 
cute the war with the most determined vigor, to 
strike promptly, to strike hard, to strike unceas- 
ingly. Policy and humanity alike demand this. 
The more energetically the war is carried on, 
the shorter will be its duration. The shorter its 
duration, the fewer embarrassing complications 
will arise out of it. The greater the resolution 
we display, the more speedy, decisive, and satis- 
factory will be the issue. hen once the sword 
is drawn, anything like feebleness, vacillation, 
or reluctance becomes folly, treachery, and 
crime. To-fight ee is to betray a nation’s 
trust and to sacrifice its life and treasure. “If 
there be any truth (says our great political es- 
sayist) established by the universal experience 
of nations, it is this —that to carry into war the 
spirit of peace is a weak and cruel policy. The 
time of negotiation is the time for deliberation 
and delay. But when an extreme case calls for 
a remedy which is in its own nature most violent, 
and which is a remedy only because it is violent, it 
is idle to think of mitigating and diluting. Lan- 
guid war can do nothing which negotiation or 
submission will not do better; and to act on any 
other principle is not to save blood and money, 
but to squander them.” 

Nor must our Ministers allow themselves for 
one moment to think of prosecuting the war 
feebly or of striking gently and tenderly, in order 
to avoid exasperating their antagonist. This is 
not wholly, we fear, a chimerical danger. Rus- 
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sia has been long our ally (how far a really 
faithful one, perhaps, those who have watched 
Asiatic can better tell than those who have 
merely attended to European politics) ; she may 
become our ally again, when new events shall 
bring about new combinations; she has acted 
with us against our present friends and associ- 
ates:—it is not, therefore, wholly unnatural 
that our Ministers should desire so to conduct 
hostilities as to leave no feelings of irreconcil- 
able animosity behind, which shall make future 
cordiality impossible, — that they should be anx- 
ious to inflict no wounds which peace, when 
it comes, cannot heal, or which Russian pride 
could not forgive. Let them beware, however, 
of being influenced by any such considerations, as 
one of the very worst perils that could befal 
them. Nicholas, we may be very sure, will feel 
with no such moderation and will act with no 
such reticence. He will exert his utmost powers 
to weaken and to injure us. He will strike 
heartily when we strike gingerly. He will try to 
kill while we are seeking to disarm without 
wounding. Let us beware of such folly. Nicho- 
las will make peace as soon as policy and neces- 
sity shall dictate—and not one hour sooner. 
He will make peace on such terms as he is com- 
pelled to submit to — and on no others. He will 
respect and fear us the more, the harder we have 
struck and the more deeply we have wounded 
him. And he will keep the peace, when once 
made, the more willingly and faithfully in exact 
proportion as we have made him sutfer by the 
war. 

Nor, again, must our Ministers —if once en- 
gaged in war—dare to prosecute it feebly, or 
consent to a disadvantageous or an untriumph- 
ant treaty, in deference to ulterior considerations 
of another sort. They must not fear being too 
successful. They must not dread certain con- 
tingent eventualities which may arise out of the 
contest. They must not shrink from certain 
possible alliances which war may force upon 
them. If they find, as in all ae they 
will, that Austria, whatever be her professions, 
is really acting in the interest and as the friend 
of Russia, they must not be the less anxious for 
signal victories because such victories may re- 
vive and re-instate Hungary —the most effee- 
tive ally that Turkey can have in maintaining 
her integrity ; or because they may arouse Italy 
—the most effective ally that Hungary can have 
in recovering her crushed constitution and her 
trampled nationality. We must not press Rus- 
sia the less hard because, if driven to despe- 
ration, she may insist upon Austria throwing off 
the mask, and repaying by active assistance the 
guilty services of 1849,—and may thus drive 
us into an inevitable alliance with the patriots 
and insurgents whom those two despotic Powers 
then combined to trush. It may, indeed, be 
something new and startling for English states- 
men to find themselves aided by and concerting 
measures with Kossuth and Mazzini —the Repub- 
licans of Pesth and the Republicans of Rome. 
But it can or ought to be nothing either new or 
startling to find ourselves fighting side by side 
with either Magyars or Piedmontese for constitu- 
tions as free, as wise, as precious as our own. And, 
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whether startling or not, these fellow lovers of free- 
dom, whatever may be their special doctrines, will 
be far too natural and too efficient allies for us to 
decline or look coldly on their proffered aid, if 
once we are ranged in battle array against their 
oppressors. 
or, finally, must our Ministers be withheld 
from throwing their whole energies into this war 
by any of the doubts which we have seen so 
plentifally insinuated, as to the fidelity of France 
or the permanence of our alliance with that 
nation. There is and can be no doubt of the 
cordiality and good faith with which she is act- 
ing with us now, and we should be wanting in 
our duty as loyal allies were we to permit ulte- 
irior possibilities or fears to hinder us from put- 
ting our heart into the work which we have 
jointly undertaken to perform. Moreover, there 
are many reasons why our alliance with France 
should be cordial, natural, and permanent, while 
any we might form with Russia could only be 
limited, artificial, and precarious. But this is 
so important a matter that we must give it full 
consideration in a separate article. We there- 
fore proceed to 
The second great duty of our Government, 
which is—to make no bad appointments. In 
selecting those to whom the conduct of the war, 
the honor of the nation, and the destiny of our 
armies and navies, are to be entrusted, they 
must be governed by absolutely no considerations 
but those of fitness or of promise—of proved 
or of reasonably inferred capacity. We must 


have no more General Elphinstones or General 


Godwins — perhaps no more Admiral Pellews. 
We must not have the lives of our hrave fellows 
squandered, and their efforts paralyzed and 
thrown away, by placing over them men, how- 
ever respectable, venerable, or well-born, whose 
energies have been impaired, or whose daring 
has been tamed, or whose character has been 
rendered obstinate by age. We must have no 
more generals thrust into high authority, in spite 
of their own consciousness of incapacity, by 
those in higher authority still. We must have 
no more port-admirals too old or formal or tor- 
pid to send out steamers to pick up the boats of 
ships that have been destroyed by fire, and leav- 
ing such duties to the spontaneous humanity of 
foreign States. The appointment of such men 
now would be a crime, and one which the nation 
will assuredly visit with the most prompt and 
signal indignation. To appoint men of known 
or reasonably-suspected incapacity, on account 
of their great connections or from political or 
Parliamentary considerations, would be nothing 
short of wilful murder. To appoint men lightly 
or carelessly, or without the fullest reflection 
and inquiry, would be to risk the guilt of man- 
slaughter at least. A corrupt appointment may 
bring upon us disasters like those at the Cape, 
or dishonor like that at Cabul. An injudicious 
or thoughtless appointment may entail slaughter 
like that of Walcheren or Albuera. To mere 
errors of judgment in the selection of generals 
and admirals, the country will be lenient, as it 
has always been :— to any mistakes traceable to 
motives short of the purest and fairest, the 
country will be, as it ought to be, very stern. 
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There is one error of judgment against which, 
it seems to us, we ought particulary to be on our 
guard — the error, namely, of considering rather 
experience than skill in our appointments. It is 
so long since we were engaged in any serious 
European war, naval or on land, that we reason- 
me | enough fear lest “our hand may be out;” 
and we therefore, not unnaturally but scarcely 
reasonably, turn to those men who fought in the 
former wars as the only ones left to us who have 
had the training of actual practice. But this is 
surely a mistake — and may be a very fatal one. 
Those wars are so long ago, that the generals 
who fought in them are nearly all dead, and the 
colonels even are old men. In the first place, 
then, their experience is old like themselves ; they 
must have forgotten much; their hand must have 
lost its wonted cunning; they are probably as 
much out of practice as those who never had 
any practice to forget. But even if this were 
not so, years must have greatly impaired that 
promptitude of action, readiness of combination, 
quickness of decision, and enterprise of mind, to 
which they were formerly indebted for their re- 
putation. Napoleon, we believe, never consider- 
ed a general “at his best” after forty. Radetsky, 
to be sure, is twice that age. So was Sir Charles 
Napier. But Napoleon himself gained his great 
victory before he was forty, and the Duke of 
Wellington between forty and forty-five. Caution 
and indecision are the usual characteristics of 
age. But the former quality is often fatal in 
war, and the latter always so. The probability, 
therefore, is that by appointing veterans, we 
lose more from their age than we gain from their 
experience. At all events, to make seniority our 
guide, would be sheer madness ; — and this for 
another reason. The conditions of warfare are 
greatly changed both on land and sea since 
those old heroes fought and won. Steam has 
entirely transmogrified the one, and improve- 
ments in artillery and fire-arms greatly altered 
the other. The “experience,” then, of generals 
who were successful formerly might, probably 
enough, be simply misleading now. We have 
new circumstances to deal with: we want men 
of new ideas to meet them. No man would 
think a knight who was great in the days of tour- 
naments and lances, the most fit to lead an —_ 
whose victory must be decided by bayonets an 
batteries ; or a general who never failed to suc- 
ceed by virtue of his archery, likely therefore to 
know how to handle a corps-d’armée, furnished 
with the sabre or the Minié rifle. - Why, then, in 
the days of screw steamers, should we place spe- 
cial reliance on men who were great when sails 
looked with contempt on steam as fit only for 
towing coal and merchandise ? 

We have not a doubt that both our naval and 
military services can furnish officers in abund- 
ance, qualified to lead our forces to victory, to 
vindicate the national name, and to make the 
most of the national resources. But it is more 
than probable that these men will be found 
rather in the lower than in the highest ranks — 
rather among those who have been studying and 
watching all the new elements of their profession, 
than among those who have been reposing for 
five-and-thirty years on their well-carned laurels 
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— rather among men who have been yet scarcely 
heard of, than among men whose names were 
household and historic words when we were in 
our infancy. Such must be sought for in any rank ; 
and used and promoted according to their merit 
and achievements. And the measure which, at 
the commencement of this or any other war, the 
country would hail with the most unmingled 
satisfaction, would be such a general superannu- 
ation, pensioning off, promoting away, placing in 
honorable retirement, of all the old and feeble 
veterans, as would leave the field open for the 
immediate employment of all juniors who have 
given proofs or promise of unusual capacity, 
and, while saving the interests of the country, 
save also the feelings of those aged warriors 
who.once served it faithfully. 


A third duty of the Government, and a most 
important one, though we have not left ourselves 
space to dwell upon it at any length, is this. 

e must be especially careful to revive and en- 
force no claims which can bring us into collision 
with neutral States—none that the admitted 
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law of nations does not recognize and will not 
sanction. We should endeavor at once to come 
to an understanding with friendly and neutral 
nations as to what are and what are not the mn- 
disputable rights of belligerents, and openly and 
efficiently announce our entire renunciation of 
such as are unjust, or questionable, or will not be 
admitted by the rest of the world. We shall 
have, perhaps, to abate a little of the arrogance 
which made us so unpopular and drew upon us 
so many open and secret enemies in the last war; 
and it will do us no harm to be obliged to do 
this. The world is grown less tolerant of high- 
handed might since those days, and rivals have 
become powerful enough to make it wise for us 
to reduce our pretensions, within the limits of 
what is defensible and just. We trust, too, to 
see adopted a suggestion which has been thrown 
out —namely, that France, Great Britain, and 
America shall agree that neither in this nor any 
subsequent war letters of marque be granted, but 
that Tenesteeth privateering shall rank with 
piracy. This would be a great step forward in 
the regulation and humanizing of war. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 


MR. SIMON’S REPORT—NATURE OF THE 
CHOLERA POISON. 


Sanitary agitation has opened up a new field 
for the influence and exertions of members of the 
medical profession. It was long a subject of re- 
mark, and, indeed, a natural consequence of the 
ordinary position of the ministers of health, that 
they appeared to be cut off from the life of citi- 
zenship — the political side of man’s existence— 
which was so prized as the exclusive province of 
the free man by the Greeks and other republi- 
cans. The march of a great epidemic having 
roused the nation from its supineness, we see the 
appropriate leaders in a new movement in the 
conservators of the public health. It is with feel- 
ings of great pleasure that we regard this strenu- 
ous exertion on the part of the members of the 
medical profession. One of the noblest vindica- 
tions of their claims has recently come before the 
public in the columns of the Times: we allude 
to the able and eloquent annual Report of Mr. Si- 
mon, the medical officer of health for the city of 
London. Seldom, indeed, does it fall to our lot 
to peruse a production where such high literary 
and scientific merit in the treatment, is combined 
with so deep an interest in the subject-matter. 
The author of the Report now before us, and a 
few others who pursue the same class of research, 
are becoming to the politician what the German 
Professor Hecker has already proved himself to 
the historian. The latter savant, by his celebrated 
work on the epidemics of the middle ages, has 
thrown light on many problems of the social life 
of those periods, and even on portions of the more 
exclusive domain of mental philosophy. Let us 
hear what Mr. Simon says of the vastness of the 
field which lies before them. “It needs the grasp of 
political mastership, not uninformed by science 
to convert to practical application these obvious 
elements of knowledge ”— the elements of sanita- 





ry legislation —“ to recognize a great national 
object irrelevant to the interests of party, to lift 
a universal requirement from the sphere of pro- 
fessional jealousies, and to found im immutable 
principles the sanitary legislation of a people.” 

In our present brief notice of this elaborate 
Report, we can only glance at the various gen- 
eral conclusions which the author has deduced 
as the result of his extended inquiries. And, 
first, as to the circumstances attending the ori- 
gin and progress of cholera. 

The pith of the matter lies in the following 
sentences: —“ That which seems to have come 
to us from the East is not itself a poison, so 
much as it is a test and touchstone of poison. 
Whatever in its nature it may be, this at least, 
we know of its operation. Past millions of scatter- 
ed Lm oe it moves innocuous; through the 
unpolluted atmosphere of cleanly districts it mi- 
grates silently without a blow,—that which it can 
kindle into poison lies not there. To the foul 
damp breath of low-lying cities it comes like a 
spark to powder. Here is contained that which it 
can swiftly make destructive, —soaked into soil, 
stagnant in water, grimming the pavement, taint- 
ing the air,—the slow rottenness of unremoved ex 
crement, to which the first contact of this foreign 
ferment brings the occasion of changing into new 
and more deadly combinations.” 

There is, it appears, a close analogy between 
the action on local atmospheres of this “ fer- 
ment,” changing them into the perfect cholera 
poison, and the action of the poison of any infee- 
tious disease on the human frame. Particular 
atmospheres may be said to take a kind of chole- 
ra disease: that is to say, by receiving and devel- 
oping in the ready natures the cholera ferment, 
which is the migratory principle to which the 
— of the disease is due, they become peculiar 
choleraic atmospheres, and the powerful, indeed, 
apparently the only media for producing the dis- 
ease of cholera in the unfortunates who breathe 
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them. When a person is seized with an infectious 
disease. it is because there is something in the 
state of his animal economy which fits it to receive 
the poison of infection. So when the atmosphere 
of a given spot recieves and cherishes the subtile 
ferment of the cholera poison, it is because there 
are causes distinctly to be traced which render 
such atmosphere a ready hot-bed for the recep- 
tion of the Temees and the consequent elabora- 
tion of the complete poison. Briefly, these cir- 
cumstances are, the coincidence of dampness and 
organic decomposition, promoted by a high tem- 
rature. It matters not where, it matters not 
ow these conditions coexist; the result appears 
to be constant. Let the subtile ferment spread- 
ing from a neighboring locality but reach the 
spot where they do coexist, and a choleraic atmo- 
sphere is the result —a frightful mortality is not 
far distant. 

The cholera, according to Mr. Simon, is emi- 
nently a district disease-that is, it lays hold on one 
locality in marked preference to another. A low 
level, and a dense population are the concurrent 
circumstances which nearly always produce a fit 
field for the development of the poison, simply 
because they produce a damp atmosphere and an 
abundant organic decomposition. In the low 
levels of the metropolis, the water supplied to the 
inhabitants is inferior in quality, and largely 
loaded with organic matter. This impurity be- 
comes a strong ally of the pestilence, by produ- 
cing that unhealthy state of the individual system 
which is preéminently favorable to the reception 
of the completely generated poison. 

Concerning the ferment which acts as the test 
and touchstone of the cholera poison, it is not 
distinctly known whether it may ever arise from 
local causes in our own country, or whether it 
must invariably migrate hither from the East, its 
apparent home: or what the first impulse to its 
origin may be. From what is known of the hab- 
its of the disease which follows in its track, we 
are driven to entertain an unpleasant suspicion, 
to say the least, that the fermented poison may 
become permanently localized, and that we may 

ssibly in future have perpetual laboratories for 
its production close to our own doors. As yet, 
however, from our experience of the time and 
manner of its approach, it appears to migrate 
from east to west. In the words of Mr. Simon: 
“Tt filtered along the blending line of land and 
water, the shore, the river-bank, and the marsh. 
Conducted by the Oder and the Vistula, from 
the swamps of Poland to the ports of the Baltic, 
it raged east and west from St. Petersburg to 
Copenhagen with frightful severity, and, obedi- 
ent to old precedents, has let us witness its arri- 
val in Hamburg.” ‘Twice previously, and again 
in this its third visitation, travelling from the 
last mentioned-town, it has reached the north- 
eastern seaports of our islands. Itis forcibly and 
emphatically declared by Mr. Simon, “that the 
epidemic prevalence of the cholera does not arise 
in some new cloud of venom, floating above reach 
and control high over successive lands, and rain- 
ing down upon them without difference its pre- 
pared distillation of death ; but that so far as sci- 
entific analysis can decide, it depends on one oc- 
casiunal phase of an influence which is always 
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about us, on one change of materials which in 
their other changes give rise to other ills; that 
these materials, so perilously prone to explode 
into one or other breath of epidemic pestilence, 
are the dense exhalations of animal uncleanness, 
which infect, in varying proportion, the entire 
area of our metropolis.” In short, it appears 
now to be a matter of comparative certainty, that 
if there be present no foul hot-bed of corruption 
for the reception and development of the migrat- 
ing ferment, the complete poison will not be 
generated. 

We have not space to inquire into the particu- 
lars of the Report before us. Suffice it to say, 
that they abundantly illustrate and enforce the 
truth of the general statement above made. 
Wherever the malarious exhalations are intense, 
there the ferment strikes and works, whether it 
be in the low-lying levels of the river docks of 
London, putrid with the accumulations of sew- 
erage and other decom organic matter left 
to rot in the sun at the ebb of every tide; or 
whether it be at a high level, as that of Merthyr- 
Tydvil, where filth and neglect, during the for- 
mer visitation, produced an artificial poison-bed 
more deadly than any existing in the metropolis 
Fit localities for the development of the cholera 
poison ¢ | be various in situation and size; for 
instance, the deadly circumstances may coexist 
either in a large district, as a whole city, or a 
low-lying tract of damp soil; or an isolated lo- 
cality of smaller size, like Merthyr-Tydvil; orin 
the still greater isolation of a single house 
These distinctions are sometimes met with in the 
pure form of complete exemption in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, and a virulent manifest- 
ation of the disease in the particular spot, and 
are established beyond doubt by a crowd of in 
stances in which the degree of development of 
the disease is seen to vary with the degrec of in 
tensity of the causes above indicated. 

We may here notice a singular observation, 
which shows the influence of increased tempera- 
ture on the development of morbid poisons, and 
the increase of mortality consequent thereon 
In the healthier districts of the city, it is shown 
by the tables that the cold season produced ite 
usual effect in a higher rate of mortality in ae- 
cordance with the well-known unfavorable infiu- 
ence of inclemency of the weather on the aged 
and infirm. But in the unhealthier districts, the 
rate of mortality in the hot and cold months is 
exactly reversed, and summer becomes the fatal 
season. This is shown by Mr. Simon from the 
observation of other diseases which result from 
defective sanitary conditions ; and it may be pre- 
sumed that the result will be seen still more 
strongly marked during the probable prevalence 
of cholera in the ensuing summer. 

The cause, then, of the disease being so clear, 
we have not far to seek for a preventive. We 
are all familiar with the old replies of Demos- 
thenes when asked what was the chief part of 
an orator. We may imitate the questions and 
answers in the present instance. What is the 
chief remedy for this evil ?— Cleanliness. Whas 
the next ?— Cleanliness. What next again ?— 
Still cleanliness. Cleanliness of the city, of the 
house, of the person. When this first and lpes 
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requisite shall be fully attained, then the deadly 
enemy will be stripped of all power to harm us ; 
then the “ subtile venom ” will be to us so subtile 
that its presence will never more be recognized. 
‘The presence of the test and touchstone of poi- 
son will be of little matter when the development 
of the poison is no longer possible. But, alas! 
here as in many departments of the healing art, it 
is far easier to point out the effect which we de- 
sire to produce, than to find the due means to 
accomplish our end. The giant growth of Lon- 
don and its vicinity; the existence of 250,000 
houses, covering an area of 100 square miles, 
mostly drained at a vast outlay on an old estab- 
lished imperfect plan, or rather no plan, the al- 
teration of which involves almost incalculable 
expense, even if physical causes do not concur 
to prevent the introduction of any better system 
—almost cause us to. despair of effecting the 
desired improvement. “The evil before all 
others,” says Mr. Simon, “ to which I attach im- 
portance in reference to the present subject, is 
that habitual impoisonment of soil and air which 
is inseparable from our tidal drainage. From 
this influence, I doubt not, a large proportion of 
the metropolis has derived its liability to cholera. 
A moment’s reflection is sufficient to show the 
immense distribution of putrefactive dampness 
which belongs to this vicious system. There is 
implied in it that the entire incrementation of 
the metropolis — with the exception of such as 
not less poisonously lies pent beneath houses — 
shall, sooner or later, be mingled in the stream of 
the river to roll backward and forward among 
the population; that at low water, for many 
hours, this material shall be trickling over broad 
belts of spongy bank, which then dry their con- 
taminated mud in the sunshine, exhaling fetor 
and poison ; that at highwater, for many hours, 
it shall be retained or driven back within all low- 
level sewers and hcuse-drains, soaking far and 
wide into the soil or forming putrid sediments 
along miles of underground brickwork as on a 
deeper pavement. Sewers which, under better 
circumstances, should be benefactions and appli- 
ances for health in their several districts, are thus 
rendered inevitable sources of evil. During a 
large proportion of their time, they are occupied 
in retaining or redistributing that which it is 
their office to remove. They furnish chambers 
for an immense evaporation; at every breeze 
which strikes against their open mouths, at every 
tide which encroaches on their inward space, 
their gases are breathed into the upper air, wher- 
ever outlets exist — into houses, foot-paths, and 
carriage-way.” 

We would willingly pass over the repulsive 
faithfulness of Mr. Simon’s description of these 
abominations of London sewers; verily, they 
are chambers of horror. A sanitary voyage 
through the main subterranean arches similar to 
the old recorded expedition of Agrippa through 
the Roman sewers would be little less than the 
death-warrant of any rash individual who should 
undertake the project. We might almost fancy 
their murky atmosphere peopled with the spectre 
phantasms of fever and miasm, and expect at 
every turn to meet the subtile impersonation of 
the cholera poison gliding on its deadly way, and 
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seeking an escape from its prison below to its 
fated prey above. 

Let not the dweller in a loftier region fancy 
his dwelling secure, though the air may be appa- 
rently sweet and pure. A false and selfish ne- 
glect will bring speedy retribution. Though far 
removed from the centre of the cloud of miasm, 
he and those near and dear to him may yet ex- 
perience its deadly effects. Let him listen to the 
faithful words of Mr. Simon ; and if humanity do 
not inspire his efforts, at least let fear arouse him 
from his sluggish slumber: “ Not alone in Roth 
erhithe or Newington — not alone along the Effra 
or the Fleet, are traced the evils of this great mi- 
asm. The deepest shadows of the cloud lie here, but 
its outskirts darken the distance. A fever hardly 
to be accounted for — an infantile sickness of un- 
due malignity — a doctor's injunction for change 
of air — may at times suggest to the dweller in 
our healthiest suburbs, that while draining his re- 
fuse in the Thames, he receives for requital some 
partial workings of the gigantic poison-bed which 
he has contributed to maintain.” 

It is sad to contemplate the waste of life con- 
sequent on this giant evil of imperfect drainage. 
In this age of money-making and enterprise 
one of the many consequences of the expo- 
sure of the evil— namely, the desertion of loca- 
lities otherwise desirable for residence, and the 
consequent loss to the proprietors of house pro- 
perty — will furnish one of the strongest motives 
for reform. Any plan for the new drainage of 
London should certainly be carried out under 
the supervision of government; and it would be 
but a just application of the public revenues, to 
vote grants in aid of private enterprise. Of what 
importance is the ornament of the capital, in 
comparison with the removal of this poisoned 
air, which breeds a hundred plagues ? hat sa- 
tisfaction can be found in the finished perfection 
of new architectural triumphs, when we well 
know that the filthy courts and lanes, crowded 
with deformity and disease, are ever pouring out 
their deadly exhalations in the close vicinity of 
the new edifices? In such circumstances, build- 
ing for ornament is little less than a stupid mock- 
ery of wretchedness; it is making of the capital 
of the world one vast whited sepulchre. True, 
we are now only just trembling at the approach 
of a new, and therefore a more terrible enemy ; 
but typhus and the other infectious diseases are 
really more deadly because they are ever beside 
us. Let us take care, or the cholera will become 
their permanent ally. 

Rome exulted in her aqueducts and baths : her 
meanest citizen could bathe luxuriously ; but how 
many thousands of the unhappy Londoners can 
scarcely afford to wash their hands in comfort! 
We are not, even as regards abundance, in the 
unenviable position of the Ancient Mariner — 

4 
Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink! 


though, indeed, as regards quality, the latter line 
is almost literally true of this great city. We 
are a long way behind the ancients in this mat- 
ter of water — The world has grown young 

of folly. We now drink water 


again, and f 
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loaded with organic matters. In some springs, 
the peculiar flavor is derived from church-yard 
drainage. One of these is described by Mr. Si- 
mon under the title of a celebrated city-pump— 
which celebrity we should think it will now long 
retain. Listen, O luxurious habitant in the Mo- 
dern Babylon, to another argument for restrict- 
ing your imbibitions to generous Port and spark- 
ling Hock! 

“The grateful coolness so much admired in 
the produce of that popular pump, chiefly 
depends on a proportion of nitre which has 
arisen in the chemical transformation of human re- 
mains, and which being dissolved in the water, gives 
it, I believe, some refrigerant taste and slightly diure- 
tic action.” Listen, too, ye fair and temperate 
ones, whose delicate palates delight in the unal- 
loyed taste of Souchong and Pekoe, or in the 
= simplicity of the limpid element. There is 

eath in the cup; you are fitting your bodies for 
the poisons of cholera and typhus ; you are short- 
ening your lives at every draught. The genera- 
tions pass, and pass too quickly, for the hand of 
death is aided by the sluggish indifference of 
man. A new Exchange, a new Museum, new 
Houses of Parliament spring up among us, but 
an aqueduct is the dream of a vulgar mind, and 
the tale of filth and degradation must not be 
breathed in the scented atmosphere of refine- 
ment. Butthough misery may not speak with 
effect, death will not be dictated to, and by the 
hand of his new and subtile ally he strikes down 
the highest, and avenges our neglect of the poor. 
We can scarcely read the facts lately published 
concerning the domestic miseries of the poor in 
London and other great cities, even with pro- 
per feelings of humanity. Disgust conquers pity, 
and the brutalized condition of the unfortunate 
victims of poverty goes far to destroy our sym- 
pathy with them. A degradation less horrible 
would strike a tenderer chord. It is dreadful that 
this should be possible in an age of civilization 
like the present — that a large population should 
be degraded, in all that relates to physical com- 
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fort, far below the level of the brutes that are 
fattened for our table. But truth compels us to 
admit that the fact is so. A new crusade against 
dirt and disease, in support of that cleanliness 
which is only next to godliness, is the one care 
for the evil. Mr. Simon is one of those who 
march in the van, and we heartily wish him God 
speed ! 

In conclusion, we cannot resist the melancholy 
pleasure of extracting the following noble sen- 
tences from his Report : — 

“Tf the possible mischief to be wrought by epi- 
demic pk ote lay in some fixed inflexible fate, 
whatever opinion or knowledge I might hold on 
the subject of its return, silence would be better 
than speech, and I could gladly refrain from 
vexing the public ear by gloomy forebodings of 
an inevitable future. 

“ But from this supposition the case differs di- 
ametrically ; and the people of England are not, 
like timid cattle, capable only, when blindfold, of 
confronting danger. It belongs to their race, it 
belongs to their dignity of manhood, to take de- 
liberate cognizance of their foes, and not lightly 
to cede the victory. A people that has fought 
the greatest battles, not of arms alone, but of 
genius and skilful toil, is little likely to be scared 
at the necessity of meeting large danger by ap- 
propriate devices of science. A people that has 
inaugurated railways, that has spanned the Menai 
Strait, and reared the Crystal Palace, can hardly 
fear the enterprise of draining poison from its 
infected towns. A people that has freed its for- 
eign slaves, at twenty millions’ ransom, will never 
let its house-population perish, for cheapness’ 
sake, in the ignominious ferment of their filth.” 

Every one who can procure this Report should 
read it. It is a noble effort of genius and indus- 
try ; and if, by the present notice, we can but 
extend the circle of its diffusion, we shall not 
regret the attempt to reduce its proportions, and 
to reproduce, in a shorter form, the general re- 
sults to which it points our attention. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
DUTIES OF THE PEOPLE IN THE EVENT 
OF WAR. 


Ir is at once the privilege and the burden of 
a free people to share the duties and resposibili- 
ties of its Government. The subjects of a Des- 
pot must obey his orders and abide by his deci- 
sion, and can rarely influence either; the subjects 
of a Constitutional Monarchy are partners in 
their Sovereign's acts, participators in his needs, 
fellow-laborers in his exertions, fellow-sufferers 
in his disasters. In this country especially, we 
have so much power that Government can do 
little, without the people aid them; and when 
they do right, it is the bounden duty of the peo- 
ple to render this aid cordially, zealously, and 
promptly. We have in another article pointed 
out the duties of our rulers in the war which has 
been forced upon us; let us now briefly indicate 
the corresponding duties which the nation has to 
perform. 


The Ministers must act with vigor; we must 
give them the means of thus acting. We must 
see that they are not withheld from speaking and 
acting as becomes the Chiefs of a great nation 
by any fear lest the nation should not be disposed 
to back them. We must see that they are not 
crippled in their movements or their measures 
~~ unwise or paltry economy on our patt. 

e must vote cheerfully and ungrudginglty 
whatever supplies they may require for the vigor 
ous prosecution of the war, well knowing that 
they have too wholesome a horror of calling upon 
the country to submit to fresh taxes, to be need- 
lessly profuse, and that if their expenditure 
should be over large, it will be so, not from in- 
tention but from error. 

Of course a war cannot be carried on without 
a great outlay, without new taxes, possibly not 
without new loans ; but we may be sure that these 
taxes will be imposed with reluctance and dis- 





crimination, and that any loans that are con- 
tracted will be contracted both on far mose 
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favorable terms and in a far wiser mode than 
heretofore. We must remember especially two 
things — first, that an actual war, if brief and 
decisive, may be far less costly than a long con- 
tinuance of armed and suspicious peace, and 
incomparably less costly than submission to in- 
justice, discomfiture and wrong; and it is quite 
certain that any issue of this quarrel which 
should spring out of a compromise more favor- 
able to Russia than that we have offered and she 
has refused, would compel us to remain in an 
attitude of vigilant preparation utterly inconsis- 
tent with economy or reduction. Moreover, any 
termination of the present dispute which should 
give Turkey less than we have insisted upon for 
her (little enough, God knows !), and so hold us 
to the world as baffled or overreached, would 
most inevitably involve us in new and most 
costly quarrels with our Asiatic neighbors, who 
are always ready to pelt and spoliate those whom 
they fancy to be weak or fallen. Secondly — We 
should recollect that at no former period of our 
history have we been in so admirable a condition 
for encountering the expenses of a war. Our 
trade is prosperous beyond a precedent ; our ex- 
ports have reached an almost fabulous amount ; 
, se has become plentiful to a degree never 
reamed of before ; our accumulated wealth is 
enormous ; and the harvest of the coming year 
may rescue us from the only difficulty we have to 
struggle with, and which is far less felt here than 
in any other country in Europe—with perhaps 
the single exception of Russia. Our commerce, 
too, will suffer little by the war, for Russia can- 
not seriously menace it on the sea, and our ex- 
ports to that country are so very small, and her 
exports to us so comparatively considerable, that 
she will suffer far more than we shall do by their 
interruption. On the whole, there never was a 
time when any niggardly unwillingness to pay 
for the maintenance of our power, the support of 
our allies, and the vindication of our honor, would 
be less excusable or more unworthy than now. 
Our soldiers and sailors are all ready to shed 
their blood in the just contest; and it does not 
become our merchants or gentlemen or artisans 
to grudge the easier contribution of their money. 
he other great duty incumbent upon us at the 
present crisis, is to bury all our dissensions in 
oblivion, or at least to postpone them till the re- 
turn of peace. In the face of a foreign foe all de- 
mestic differences cease among honorable and 
patriotic men. There may be some among us 
who are inclined to blame the Ministers for hav- 
ing clung to negotiations so long. There may be 
ers who blame them for having abandoned 
negotiations now. There may be those who 
dread their liberal tendencies; there may be oth- 
ers who dislike their conservative leanings and 
predilections. But all these are minor considera- 
tions now ; these are all differences which should 
be merged in more pressing questions and at the 
approach of a more urgent danger. We do not 
know if there really be, as is rumored, any sec- 
tion of British Statesmen or Senators who are 
rash enough or mean enough to endeavor to 
make “ political capital” out of the crisis, and, 
for the sake of party oe and with the self- 
ish aim of preparing their own backward path to 
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office, to create dissensions in the camp and 
weaken the hands, divert the attention and crip- 
ple the power of those to whom is committed ti.e 
critical and heavy task of guiding us through the 
struggle that lies before us. If there be such, we 
warn them to pause, to look back on history, to 
estimate more correctly than they did on another 
occasion the vast change which has taken place in 
the standard of national morality, and to beware 
lest they embark on a course which may close the 
door of office to them forever. If“ England does 
not love coalitions,” assuredly she loves unpatri- 
otic and dangerous intrigues still less. We can, 
perhaps, scarcely estimate how much of the long 
exclusion of the Whigs from power is to be attrib- 
uted to the resentment of the nation at the anti- 
British course which the Foxite section of that 
great party pursued during the deadly struggle 
which we waged during the first part of the cen- 
tury—to their pertinacious extenuation of French 
aggressions —to their reckless depreciation of 
British valor and British victories. But the fact 
should be a warning to any other party which 
may dream of adopting a similar line of conduct 
without any similar excuse ; — for the Whigs of 
that day might plead in palliation that they had 
to oppose a dominant faction who were bent on 
war, who were hostile to liberty, who were waste- 
ful in their expenditure, and corrupt in their ad- 
ministration. An opposition now, on the contra- 
ry, would have to make good their case against 
Ministers notoriously inclined to peace on the 
highest grounds of policy and morality, friends 
to freedom, rigid economists, and stainless in 
their public as in their personal honor. And the 
motive for the ill-timed assault would be too ob- 
vious to escape detection, too bold and staring to 
be dressed up in any decent drapery of pretended 
patriotism :— a keen-sighted and scandalized 
public would tear off the thin disguise, and scout 
the shallow pretext, and unmask the insidious 
assailants, and dismiss them to their earned re- 
ward. In the midst of a war, only disloyalty 
could show counsel or create disunion. 





To Parents anp Guarpians.—A_ mar- 
ried Punster receives a few Pupils at his Re- 
sidence, and has now a vacancy for Six, at the 
moderate premium of Three Hundred Guineas. 
The Pupils are instructed in every branch of the 
Joking Art, including a solid course of Conun- 
drums, and every other requisite of a sound fa- 
cetious education. There is a resident Professor 
for the foreign jeu de mot department, and it will 
be the constant aim of the principal to bring the 
minds of his young charges into a condition that 
will qualify them for the honorable profession to 
which they aspire. References can be given to 
the Parents of young Punsters. There is a play- 

und for practical joking. Inclusive terms, 
hree Hundred Guineas per annum.—Punch, 





The alleged intention to regulate the dresses 
of the French female nobility has been abandon- 
ed. The proposal was, that duchesses should 
wear velvet embroidered with gold ; countesses, 
satin with gold; baronesses, satin with silver; 
and so on through the inferior grades. 4 



































